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THE WAR. 


Russian Government has the good sense not to be 
deterred from using every means of action by the 
confession which a change of military policy involves that 
mistakes were made in the first instance. The Roumanians, 
whose aid was at first treated with indifference, have nowa 
bridge of their own across the Danube, by which they are 
threatening Plevna in the rear. In a few days the Servians 
will declare war with the aid of a large subsidy from the 
Rassiau Government ; and their force also, though it might 
not separately be formidable, may be able to intercept or 
threaten Osman Pasua’s communications. The prolonged 
contest in the Sbipka Pass has given time for the arrival of 
large reinforcements, and it is expected that in a few daysa 
concerted attack on Plevna will be made with overwhelming 
numbers. In the meantime it is thought that the CzarEwircH 
will be able to hold Menemet ALI in check, so that, in the 
event of a defeat of Osman Pasua, the whole mass of the 
Russian army would be at leisure to attack the force which 
now prevents the commencement of the siege of Rustcbuk. 
With two months of fine weather it may still be possible 
to reach Adrianople before the arrival of winter. _ After 
having acliieved a great and decisive success, Russia might 
perhaps not be disinclined to encourage the intervention 
of the neutral Powers in favour of peace. 

The desperate fighting in the Shipka Pass still requires 
explanation; but it is impossible not to admire thie obsti- 
nate valour of the combatants on either side. If they had 
Jeisure to reflect on the occasion of the struggle, both 
Russians and Turks might be tempted to blame the want 
of foresight and rashness of their yenerals. It is now 
evident that General GourKo’s dashing exploit of crossing 
the Balkans was premature and useless ; and on their part 
the Turks have sacrificed thousands of valuable lives in 
attempting to recover a position which they ought never to 
have abandoned. None of the numerous reports of the 
battles which have extended over a week account for the 
determination of SuLeman Pasa to force the Shipka Pass, 
instead of turning it by leading his army across the hills 
further to the East. Recent events, both in Europe and 
in Asia, seem to conflict with the general impression that 
Turkish soldiers are only formidable on the defence. It 
appears that in the Shipka Pass they have maintained the 
offensive for many days ; and Moukurar Pasua’s victory on 
the east of Kars has been won in the open field. he cam- 

ign in Armenia has probably ended for the year. The 
failure of the Russian invasion is due not so much to 
military incapacity as to a thorough misconception of the 
obstacles to be overcome. There can be little doubt that 
the Russian Government and its military advisers believed 
the enemy to be incapable of resistance, except perhaps in 
fortified positions. Both in the Kast and in the West 
the early part of the campaign confirmed the prevailing 
illusion. ‘The passage of the Danube and of the Balkans, 
and the almost unresisted occupation of Nicopolis, were 
not more encouraging than the capture of Ardahan, though 
it was probably etfected by the traditional strategy of Paitip 
of Macepon. ‘The siege of Kars was formed without even 
a show of resistance; and General Loris Me ixorr pro- 
bably expected to find himself at Erzeroum before the end 
of July. The repulse of Zewin disconcerted all the plans 
of the invader; and it was only by the exertion of re- 
markable vigour and audacity that the Russian garrison at 
Bayazid was rescued. It is possible that the check which 
has been received may produce troublesome political 


results. The success of the Turks will be reported with 
exaggerationamong the Mahometan subjects and neighbours 
of Russia throughout Central Asia ; and perhaps it may be 
thought that an opportunity has occurred for shaking off 
the unwelcome yoke of the conqueror. 

For some time past the reports of newspaper Correspon- 
dents have been far more interesting and instructive than 
the instalments of official communications which are pub- 
lished in rapid succession. In one of his despatches Mr. 
Layarp complains, with apparent reason, that he is ex- 
pected to forward accounts of atrocities on either side 
which he has often no means of verifying. Even if all the 
statements were literally true, they miglt be advan- 
tageously suppressed. The Government is not required to 
follow the lead of Mr. Giapstoxe by directing public indig- 
nation against foreign offenders. The Bulgarian outrages 
of 1876 were so exceptional that it was perbaps necessary 
to inierfere for the purpose of obtaining, if possible, the 
punishment of the criminals. Excesses committed or 
imagined in the course of war impose no duty on a 
neutral Government; and it is unwise to provoke irri- 
tation by officious criticism. Lord Dersy would perhaps 
do well to discontinue the publication of reports which 
may properly be furnished for his own information; nor in- 
deed would increased reserve in tho general business of the 
Foreign Office be detrimental to the public service. It is 
quite unnecessary to furnish foreign Governments with 
copies of all the confidential remarks of English Ambassa- 
dors. The general result of the atrocity correspondence is 
not discreditable to the Russians. Colonel WeLLEesLEY 
confirms the statements of several newspaper Correspon- 
dents that the conduct of the Russian troops has been on 
the whole irreproachable, though, by disarming the 
Mussulmans as a measure of precaution, they have some- 
times exposed them without defence to the vengeance of a 
Bulgarian rabble. The Turkish Government also bas 
endeavoured to prevent outrages; and in most cases its 
orders have been obeyed by the regular troops. The 
employment of Circassians, aud in Asia of Kurds, has 
perhaps been unavoidable; but the Government cannot 
disclaim all responsibility for the misconduct of savage 
irregulars. In districts evacuated by the Russians the 
Mussulman inhabitants have both the temptation and the 
opportunity to practise revenge; but in some places both 
Turks and Bulgarians have applied, not without success, 
to English consular agents to use their good offices for the 
maittenance of peace and order. Mr.Guapsrone’s estimate 
of the characters of Ambassadors aud Consuls who formerly 
served his own Administration is apparently not shared 
by the population of the countries in which they reside. 

Although the progress of the war is watched with un- 
tiring interest, there is no real difference of opinion as 
to the practice by the English Government of the easy duty 
of neutrality. On this point, as in many other instances, 
Mr. Guapstone dissociates himself from his political allies. 
It appears by his own admission that, in disregard of the 
plain duty of a past and perhaps a future Prime Minister, 
he has recently urged upon the Greeks the expediency of 
moaking war on Turkey. More cautious statesmen confine 
themselves to the harmless employment of retrospective 
criticism on the supposed neglect by the Government of op- 
portunities which, if they ever occurred, have long since 
passed away. Impartial observers have found in recent 
events a confirmation of their belief that the Turks would 
not have yielded to mere threats of force, even if the 
English fleet had been employed to support the movements 
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of the Russian army. Lord GranviLue’s abstinence at Brad- 
ford from any serious censure of the Government is equiva- 
lent toan approval of their conduct. His comments on the 
imperfect success of Russian diplomacy are equally amusing 
aud just. As he truly says, it has not been a triamph to 
inspire universal distrust, and to end negotiations which 
were really or ostensibly designed for the maintenance of 
peace by a declaration of war. The habitual perfidy 
attributed to General Icnatierr during his long residence 
at Constantinople may perhaps not have been actually 
practised ; but the Russian Ambassador certainly contrived 
to impress both friends and enemies with the opinion 
that he was an astute and dangerous conspirator. Mr. 
GatLenca himself, while he finds fault with the English 
AmbBassaDor for his idiomatic charge against his colleague 
of “lying black and blue,” confesses his own belief that 
the suspicion of tortuous and deceptive diplomacy was 
in substance well founded. Whatever ethical judgment 
may be formed of the practice of diplomatic misrepre- 
sentation, the first element of the art of intrigue is to 
conceal itself. According to his admiring critic, General 
IGNaTIEFF sometimes deceived those with whom he nego- 
tiated by the familiar device of telling the simple truth. A 
diplomatist who has established such a reputation that he 
is supposed to be incapable of truth has not mastered the 
mystery of deception. After all, the vague alarm and 
suspicion with which Russia is generally regarded applies 
rather to a reckless and aggressive policy than to the 
national method of conducting negotiations. Lord Grax- 
VILLE is entitled to ridicule alarmists who may have 
dreaded the Jesuitical or Machiavellian craft of Russian 
statesmen. Nothing that has lately happened disturbs the 
impression that the Russian Government has for many years 


systematically fostered disturbances in the Turkish pro- | 


vinces, with the purpose of eventually detaching them from 
the Empire. The crisis has been precipitated under a mis- 
conception. In the improbable event of an ultimately suc- 
cessful resistance by the Porte, the diplomatic labour of 
years will have been wholly wasted. 
event, success will have been attained at a cost which 
Russian statesmen would scarcely have incurred if they 
had accurately estimated its magnitude. 


RUSSIAN FINANCE, 


ROM the date of the battle of Plevna the Russians 
began to face the prospect of a second campaign, and 
subsequent events have made it more and more probable 
that a second campaign will be needed to force Turkey to 
accept even the most moderate terms which Russia could 
save her honour by offering. The feeble indications of 
popular opinion which the newspapers are allowed to give 
seem to show that the Russians will cheerfully accept the 
inevitable, and that, in their view, a second campaign is 
no more than they can endure. There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility of a great military disaster; and then, if Russia did 
not abandon the contest as hopeless, which is in the highest 
degree improbable, a second campaign must be conducted 
under circumstances so disadvantageous, and the sacrifices 
to be borne would be so enormous, that Russia might be 
expected to pass through a period of insolvency. This, 
however, would by no means lessen her immediate power 
to carry on the war. On the contrary, she would be 
rather helped than hindered for the moment by ceasing to 
pay her foreign creditors. Turkey pays no one, and yet 
has arms and men and provisions for her army. But if 
there is no brilliant success on either side, and if the 
Russians establish themselves in Bulgaria with strength 
sufficient to hold their own, but not to do much more, then a 
second campaign of what may be termed the ordinary kind 
may be expected—that is, the rate of expenses hitherto 
incurred will have to be maintained for another twelve 
months. It is natural to ask what, in such a state of 
things, is the probable course of Russian finance ? 
That the Russian Government sets the very highest 
possible importance on the regular and punctual pay- 
ment of the interest on its foreign loans, and that every- 
thing will be done and suffered that is possible to uphold 
the credit of the country abroad, is universally recog- 
nized. Every one allows that Russia will pay in gold on 
her foreign loans if she can scrape together the gold neces- 
sary for the purpose ; but many persons think that it is 
quite impossible for Russia to pay, however much she may 


In the alternative | 


of Russian finance has been for some time past a desponding 
one. Lord Dersy openly said that he thought Russia would 
shrink from war on account of her financial difficulties, and 
Lord BraconsrieLp seemed to imply that she could not 
stand a second campaign. But the view taken on the Con- 
tinent appears to be more hopeful. At the outbreak of the 
war Russian securities had a fall of ten per cent.; but they 
soon recovered themselves, and are nearly, if not quite, as 
high now as they were before war was declared. The: 
battle of Plevna and the announcement that a-seeond cam- 
paign must be expected scarcely affected them at all, and 
Russia managed, soon after war was declared, to place a 
loan of fifteen millions principally in. Germany, for the 
purpose of ensuring tle payment of coupons in gold for 
some months. No doubt the market has been supported 
by large buying on the part of capitalists who for various 
reasons did not wish to see a panic in Russian stock; and 
more especially the relatively high price of the 1870 loan, 
which is almost exclusively held in France, must be 
taken in connexion with the general enhancement of 
French prices which has been effected for French poh- 
tical purposes. But the rise in Russian prices has 
been maintained too long and too steadily to make 
it possible to attribute it exclusively to Bourse opera- 
tions. A very considerable amount of Russian stock 
has been sold in England. and purchased on Continental 
account. Even if the purchase has mainly been made by 
capitalists who have wished to sustain the market, they 
have evidently not had to contend against the pressure of 
sales made by small Continental holders. The Continental 
investor therefore thinks that Russia, in the absence of 


| some very grave disaster, will continue to pay in gold 
| what is due on her foreign debt ; and the question is whether 


the Continental investor is right. 


The general outline of the financial position of Russia 
before the war may be said in round numbers to have been 
as follows. The revenue, after deduction of the expenses 
of collection, was sixty millions sterling, from which has to 
be deducted six millions for the cost of governing pro- 
vinces which do not pay their expenses, the Trans- 
Caucasus figuring for nearly half the total of this deficit. 
The army and navy cost in time of peace twenty-five 
millions, and the public debt required twelve. Seventeen 
millions. thus remained for the other purposes of Russian 
administration, and for payment in gold of the guaranteed 
sums on railway shares and obligations. No one pretends 
to know the exact pecuniary relation of the Russian 


_Government to the Railway Companies, as the Govern- 


ment appears to be continually advancing sums to the 
Companies, partly probably to stock and complete the 
lines, partly possibly to maintain dividends apart from the 
guaranteed payments. What must be added to the twelve 
millions of interest on the public debt for the amount that 
has to be paid abroad in gold on the railway guarantees 
it is almost impossible to discover; but the general 
opinion among those who have done their best to get at 
the right figures is that three millions would cover the 
amount to be paid. Russia had therefore, before the war 
began, to pay fifteen millions in gold to her foreign 
creditors. She has tried to borrow privately in foreign 
countries for the purposes of the war, but without any 
great success, and she has borrowed some considerable 
sums to ensure payment of her coupons. This process 
must be continued during the year of the second cam- 
paign, and it is a low estimate of her necessary borrowings 
to say that, at the end of this second campaign, she would 
discover that the sum she must find in gold for her forei 

creditors had increased from fifteen to eighteen millions. If it 
were simply a question whether Russia, if in other respects 
she remained as she was before the war, could have found 
somehow the means of paying three millions more on her 
foreign debt, there would be little to say. A country that 
can get sixty millions a year revenue might be trusted to 
get sixty-three. Itis true that the comparison which has 
been drawn between India and Russia in point of finance 
is in many ways a justone. Neither country can increase its 
income very easily ; both have got into difficulties through 
expenditure on railways ; and the acquisition by Russia of 
provinces that do not pay may be set against the periodical 
famines of India. It would be a very unpleasant task for 
Indian financiers to have to remit three millions more 
annually to England; but it could somehow be done if 
outlay on the improvement of the country were temporarily 
suspended. And it would perhaps be easier to make the 


wish to do so. The view taken in England of the future | subjects of the Czar submit to new taxation than to make 
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the Indian subjects of the Quren, asin Russia the suffering 
caused by increased taxation would be viewed with a 
calmer eye than English administrators would turn on it. 
It may, therefore, be admitted that, if Russia could pay 
fifteen millions in gold to foreigners before the war, she 
could, so far as the mere increase of revenue necessary for 
the purpose goes, pay eighteen millions after it. 


But, in order to judge of the future of Russian finance, 
we must be sure that Russia has really paid out of revenue 
anything like fifteen millions in gold before the war; and 
we must take into account the internal condition of Russian 
finance as affected by the war, in order to estimate the 
burden imposed by the pryment of cighteen millions. 
It appears from the statistics recently published in a 
Report furnished by Mr. Dorta'to the Foreign Office that in 
1875 Russia imported nineteen millions sterling more 
than she exported. It is difficult, in face of this sig- 
nificant fact, and in face of the excess of the sums bor- 
rowed in recent years over the sums paid in any shape for 
railways, to avoid concluding that Russia has to a con- 
siderable extent paid her foreign interest by borrowing it. 
This process must necessarily stop some day, and few 
would be sanguine enough to think it could continue 
beyond the close of a second campaign. Then it must be 
remembered that the expenses of the war are almost 
entirely omitted when we speak of these eighteen millions. 
The Russian Government started with a cash balance, at 
the time when mobilization began, of perhaps six millions. 
It has since issued twelve and a half millions of in- 
terest-bearing notes of the Imperial Bank, and an 
internal loan of twenty-five millions. The paper currency 
has also been increased to an extent which has brought 
down the value of the rouble from two shillings and six- 
pence to two shillings—that is, it is depreciated to the 
extent of one-fifth. The paper currency of Russia before 
the war was a hundred millions sterling, so that twenty 
millions sterling must have been added to the currency if 
the rate of depreciation in the value of the rouble has 
exactly followed the rate of increase on the issue. But 
probably the rate of depreciation is greater than the in- 
crease in the currency exactly justifies, and the internal 
loan of twenty-five millions has certainly not been all sub- 
scribed, so that the increase in paper currency has so far 
taken the place of what is short on the loan. But in any 
case it would seem as if Russia must certainly have 
obtained already forty millions from internal sources for 
the war. As the limit of borrowing directly has apparently 
now been reached, the only means of continuing the war 
will be by increasing the issue of paper money. Any 
figure taken for the increase must be purely conjectural ; 
but it is nota very extreme supposition to guess that at the 
end of a second campaign the paper currency would have 
doubled, and would amount to two hundred instead of 
one hundred millions. The exact amount of cash held 
against the paper currency when the war broke out is not 
known ; but it appears improbable that it exceeded eighteen 
millions. This is much more likely to be diminished than 
increased during the war, and must bear a less proportion 
to the paper issued as the currency is increased, and 
the depreciation of the value of the rouble will be pro- 
portionately accelerated. Two causes will also aggravate 
the difficulties which an increased paper currency will 
cause. The banks and credit Companies, if not in an 
unsound position, appear, on the whole, to have a very 
large proportion of their capital locked up, and could 
searcely stand a serious crisis; and the State has guar- 
anteed the payment to the landed proprietors by the eman- 
cipated serts of a debt of eighty millions, the annual sum 
to be paid on account of which amounts to about five 
millions. Hitherto the peasants have managed to make 
the stipulated payments; but, if they were going through 
a period of calamity, they might not be able to make good 
their engagements, and then the State would be called on 
to fulfil its guarantee. Everything points to the conclu- 
sion that, it peace were concluded at the end of a second 
campaign, Russia would have to go through a very severe 
financial crisis. She may surmount this crisis; she may, 
and most decidedly will if she can, continue through this 
crisis to pay her foreign creditors to the day. But it does 
not seem going too far to say that, while the crisis lasts, it 
will need as great an effort to pay eighteen millions to 
foreign creditors as it would have needed to pay thirty 
millions before the war. Gradually, with peace and enter- 
prise and industry, things may right themselves, and the 
foreign creditor may be paid eighteen millions with as 


much ease as he was paid fifteen millions—if he ever was 
paid them—from the resources of the eountry. But, if all 
goes well for the foreign creditors during the two or three 
years after the second campaign is finished, it will only be 
because Russia makes an effort to which none that she 
has as yet made is at all comparable. 


THE PROSECUTION OF M. GAMBETTA. 


Sie prosecution of M. Gamperra has surprised both 
the friends and the enemies of the French Cabinet. 
In itself it is simply an act of extraordinary folly; but 
when this has been admitted, there remains the danger that 
politicians who can do this may do other things which will 
be equally wild and not equally harmless. ‘The only ex- 
planation that can be given of the decision to bring M. 
Gambetta to trial is that, when the Cabinet had the speech 
before them, they determined to prosecute its author, 
because they could devise no other mode of dealing with 
him, This is just the temper in which a Ministry may be 
led on to make trial of a cowp @état. When they meet 
to settle what shall be done with a Chamber which refuses 
to vote the necessary supplies, they will begin by run- 
ning over the constitutional means of meeting the ditticulty. 
It will not take them long to discover that there are no 
constitutional means of dealing with it. But the emergency 
will be great, and a Government does not like to confess that 
it is beaten in a contest which it has itself provoked. Yet, 
if it is not to confess itself beaten, it must invent some 
way of raising supplies without the aid of the Chamber. It 
is impossible to do this with the Chamber sitting, and the 
only expedient that will present itself may be to make 
another appeal to the country, in the hope that in the in- 
terval between the dissolution and the election the accus- 
tomed taxes may be collected in the accustomed manner. 
M. Léon Rénautr declares that France has a guarantee 
against any outrage upon the Constitution in the con- 
science of Marshal MacManon. Neither in the direct 
form of a coup d’éiat, nor in the indirect form of re- 
peated dissolutions, need the nation fear anything of the 
kind. The Marsuat has been led into an enterprise full of 
danger to France and to himself, but when he is brought 
face to face with a direct violation of the law, he will shrink 
back in horror from the crime proposed to him. If there 
is any regard for consistency in the French Cabinet, they 
must put M. Rénavtt into the same boat with M. Gau- 
BeTTA. M. argument simply is M. Gamperra’s— 
se soumettre ou se démettre—overagain. The right of disso- 
lution, he says, was created as a means of enabling the 
PresIDENT to appeal to that true sovereignty of which the 
three constitutional powers are but fragments. “ When 
“that sovereignty has spoken, it is rebellion not to 
“bow to its decree.” There is nothing in M. Gan. 
BetTa’s speech at Lille that goes beyond this. The 
object of both addresses is to convince the nation that 
it has only to make its wishes known at the elections 
to ensure these wishes being obeyed. If this is sedition 
in M. Gamperra, it is sedition in M. Rénautt; and if it is 
sedition in M. Rénautr to use such an argument, what 
weight can be attached to the argument itself? That the 
Marsuat has already made up his mind to defy the opinion 
of the country when once a general election has informed 
him what that opinion is, is highly improbable. But the 
folly which can make it appear that anything is to be 
gained by proceeding against M. Gamserra cannot be 
trusted not to present some other act of extravagance in 
the light of a prudent and politic measure. Men who can 
do this must be held capable of doing anything. 

Under the combined influence of hatred and fear, tlic 
Government seem to have lost the faculty of estimat- 
ing the real character of M. Gamperta’s words. The 
argument of the Frangais, the journal which is regardeu 
as the special organ of the Prime Minister, would 
be reasonable enough if the facts of the case weie 
different. That a man has stood in the dock in a court o: 
justice is not yet, it says, a qualification for the supreme 
power. When M. Gamperra has appeared there, he will no 
longer be able to fasten the mask of a statesman over the 
features of a Jacobin. And as he will not appear alone, 
his condemnation will involve the condemnation of all who 
appear with him. The Frangais writes apparently in the 
belief that M. Gamperra’s speech was of a kind with whici: 
no serious or rational politician would like to have his 
name associated. The trial will, it thinks, show what 
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manner of man M. Gamperra is, and thongh it | 
may help him to regain his popularity with the | 
extreme Radicals, it will be fatal to his influence over the 
moderate Republicans. A more perversely false view of 
the facts could hardly have been taken. It is difficult to 
believe that the conductors of the Frangais could have read 
the speech which they undertake to judge. This prosecu- 
tion was just what was wanted to consolidate the Republi- 
can vote. ‘There is hardly a word in the speech which a 
member of the Left Centre might not have spoken; there 
is certainly not a word in it which exceeds the liberty 
which a member of the Left Centre would allow to a mem- 
ber of the Left. It is trae enough, therefore, that M. Gam- 
BETTA Will not appear in court alone, and that, if he be 
condemued, all those who appear with him will shave in 
his condemnation. Inasmuch, however, as those who 
then appear and are then condemned will be the 
whole Republican party, the gain will be of a rather 
doubtful kind. The fact that he has been put on his trial, not 
for giving utterance to violent or extravagant opinions, but 
simply for upholding the late Ministry and the late Chamber 
of Deputies against the Ministry which has replaced the 
one and dismissed the other, will be enongh to kuit the 
moderate members of the party to M. Gambetta. The fact 
that he has been put on his trial at all will be enough to 
reclaim those wandering Radicals who, if the speech had 
not been thought worthy of prosecution, would have con- 
demned it as time-serving and opportunist. To provide 
M. Gameetra with a platform on which he can unite 
supporters so apparently incompatible as the Left Centre 
and the Irreconcilables does not appear a very conspicuous 
triumph of Conservative strategy. 

The idea that underlies the prosecution of M. Gawperta 
can scarcely be the familiar one of driving the Republicans 
into some overt act of violence which may serve as an 
excuse for further measures of repression. There is nothing 
in a measure of this kind which is the least calculated to 
terrify the victim, or to rouse his friends to attempting 
some desperate enterprise on his behalf. M. Gamperra is 
probably looking forward with extreme composure to a 
trial which will give him the opportunity of making a far 
more telling attack on the Government than any which he 
could make if he were not under the protection which even 
in the worst days of the Second Empire was accorded to 
the defendant in a political trial. The journals which are 
to be prosecuted for printing his speech are equally well 
satisfied with the prospect of advertising themselves and 
their opinions which they can secure by retaining the best 
Republican advocacy. The utmost penalty that can be 
inflicted is too elight to be really deterrent in times of 
political excitement. It is now said that M. Gambetta does 
not intend to plead his own cause, but that his defence 
will be entrusted to M. Grivy. In that case the miscalcu- 
lation of the Government will be still more evident. After 
M. Tuiers, there isno man in France who commands the 
confidence of the moderate Republicans so entirely as 
M. Grévy ; and bis position as President of the Chamber of 
Deputies has made lis name known in every part of France. 
A speech by him in bebalf of M.Gamberta will bea political 
manifesto of the most weighty kind, and it will be delivered 
under circumstances which will ensure it universal atten- 
tion. Thus the result of the Ministerial tactics will be to 
exhibit the Republican party as a more entirely united 
organization than it has ever yet appeared. There is 
nothing in all this to betray the Republicans into any 
departure from political prudence. 


CURRENT POLITICS. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has said all he could 
find to say at Plymouth, and Lord Grayvitte has said 

all he could find to say at Bradford, and they have treated 
the same subjects, and treated them very much in the same 
way. There are three subjects of an importance progress- 
ively diminishing which engross public attention, and on 
which political leaders of either party must necessarily 
dilate. First of all, there is the management of the House 
of Commons; then there is the Eastern question; and, 
lastly, there is domestic legislation. If there were any 
danger of our departing from an attitude of strict neu- 


trality, the Eastern question would be by far the most in- 
teresting and important subject of the three ; but while we | 
maintain our purpose of not interfering in the war there | 
is nothing to occupy our thoughts so much as the danger 


which threatens the character and usefulness of the Hoase 
of Commons. Lord GranviLte tried to make as good a 
case for the present House as he found possible. It is, in 
his opinion, full of representative men. There is Lord 
Hartineton to represent the aristocracy, and Mr. Suivy 
to represent the traders, and Mr. Reap to represent the 
tenant-farmers, and Mr. Burt to represent the mivers. 
One grievous blank indeed remains ; the House is sup- 
posed to deplore the absence of a real representative 
chawbacon. But, in spite of its wealth of representa- 
tive men, the present House is not a success. It is 
the opposite to Gatitro’s earth, and somehow does not 
move. To begin with Sir Starrorp Nortucore, he has not 
the command of the House. He has none of the saperiority 
which overawes. He cannot exercise the autho:ity which 
was tacitly conceded to Sir Rosert Peet, to Lord PaLwer- 
sToN, or to Lord BeacoysrieLp. This is not saying any- 
thing to his disadvantage. It is merely saying that be is 
not an exceptional man ; and it would bea great mistake 
to suppose that exceptional men are the rule and are easily 
to be found. The probabilities are that for many years to 
come the House will be led by men of the type of Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucote. Then the period of repose through 
which we are passing gives necessarily a toue of mildness 
and pettiness to the thonghts of members, and gossip 
everywhere prevails where it is not excluded by tepics of 
real importance. The sort of measures, too, which the 
Government makes it its business to prepare predispose 
comparatively huwble men to a preternatural activity, 
as every one thinks himself qualified to obstract 
them. This Puarliament, too, is eminently a Puarlia- 
ment of local men, and such men wish to do 
some little thing which may make their fellow-pro- 
vincials aware of their continued existence. If they can 
but ask a question, however silly the question muy be, 
their name gets into the local newspapers, and this mudest 
notoriety is thought to be conducive to their re-election. 
It was the opening of a new Liberal Club that called 
Lord GRANVILLE to Bradford; and one of the most useful 
tasks which local polit:cal clubs could discharge would be 
to convince loval nobodies that to waste pullic time by 
foolish questions was the way to endanger, not to secure, 
their seats. Lastly, there are the eternal lvish ob- 
structives. Sir Srarrurp Norrucote touched on this 
subject ; and we are glad to find that at laxt he bad some- 
thing to say, or at least to bint, that was worth serivus 
notice. As he truly said, rules to fetter the general freedom 
of debate would not do, and the offenders must be treated 
personally. But they must not be so treated personally 
as to give them the glories of martyrdom, and engage the 
House in a contest with constituencies. What he proposed 
to do was, as he described it, to deal with them as naughty 
boys, and put them inthe corner. There is an enigmatie 
playfulness about this which leaves the speaker tree to 
affix to it one of several interpretations, as convenience 
may suggest. But if, when obstruction amounts to an 
obvious breach of privil ge, the offenders were suspended 
from attendance fur a time proportionate to the offence, it 
is obvious thet the naughty boys would be metaphurically 
put in the corner, and no one would be very likely to pity 
or to glorify them. 


Apart from the purely theoretical question whether, if in 
the winter the English Government had, without any real 
intention of coercing Turkey, suffered the Turkish Govern- 
ment to think that such an intention existed, the world 
would have been the better for this stroke of diplomatic 
skill, Lord Granvitte and Sir Srarrorp Norrucore have 
no difference of opinion whatever as to the war. They had 
nothing to do but to exchange compliments. The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the Excnequer acknowledged the discreet but 
handsome support he had received from the leaders of the 
Opposition. Lord Granvitte acknowledged that when 
stch men as Sir Starrorp Nortucore promised to remain 
neutral there was nothing to do but to trust them, and he 
candidly owned that, if he were now in office, he should be 
as carefa] not in any way to commit himself as the members 
of the Cabinet have shown themselves. He speaks, 
indeed, more strongly against the Turks, and denounces 
their alleged atrocities during the present campaign 
more sharply, than a Minister could easily do withuut 
exposing himself to the reproach of taking a part. 
But Lord Granvitte is far too sensible not to recognize in 
his calmer moments that the Turks, abominable as they 
may otherwise be, have rendered a great service to the 
English Opposition. Nothing has done so much to tran- 
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quillize the English mind and allay exagyerated snscepti- 
bilities about English interests as the spirited and hitherto 
successful resistauce which the Turks have offered to the 
Russian attack. That the Russians fiud it enormously 
difficult to force their way through a mountainous country 
like Armenia, and that the invasion of Balyaria is a most 
arduous task, with a single live of communication and 
with an enemy having command of the sea, make the 
ordinary Englishman more comfortalle about India than 
anything else could possibly have done. Mr, Forster, 
speaking at Bradford after Lord Graxvitte, seemed to tind 
fault with Lord Dersy for publishing the dexpatch in 
which Mr. Layarp pointed ont what he considered to be 
the danger to England of a Russian advance in ‘Turkish 
Asia. 1t may, however, be easily argued thut the pubiica- 
tion of the despatch was highly beneticial. In the first 
ag it showed that the Ministry, while employing 

r. Layarp, and warmly recognizing his honesty and 
efficiency, do not allow him to control their policy. 
Mr. Forster invited Liberals to watch with proper jealousy 
the conduct of Mr. Lavarp; but the Ministry appear to be 
engaged in the same task. Nothing c.uld have been more 


diametrically opposed to the alarmist. despaich of Mr. | 
Layarp than the speech of Lord Satispuny, cordially en- | 


dorsed by Lord Dersy at the Merchant Taylors’ dinner, 
It is not, bowever, arguments or deciarations, but 
facts, thut have altered public opinion as to the aggressive 
power of Russia. Jord Granville took advantage of there 
facts, and discoursed with elation or the folly of fearing 
Rassia too mach; but he, like every one else, is only wise 
after the event. No one, three months ago, would have 
ventured to prophesy that at the end of Aagust the Russians 
would be fighting for their lives to maintain positions of 
at peril. It is highly to the credit of the leaders of the 
pposition that they enforced at an early date tne policy of 
a wise neutrality. It is highly to the credit of the Ministry 
that, in the teeth of many of their own followers, they 
adopted this policy, and have resolutely stuck to it. But 
botn Liberal leaders aud the Cabinet may be content to 
see that the triamph of this policy has been greatly facili- 
tated by the course which the war has actually taken. 


Lord GranvILLe and the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
engaged in an amicable controversy as to the character of 
the legislation initiated by the present Government. It is 
very mach such a controversy as might be started by 
raising the important problem whether one glass of sherry 
is envugh to make a man happy. The Liberals argue that 
one glass of sherry constitutes a pitiful sort of entertain- 
ment, and that people will soon get tired of drinking when 
no more is provided. The Conservatives reply that no 
quiet, respectable person wants more; that this moderate 
allowance has the highest medical sanction; that periods 
of repose are good for the constitution ; and that they give 
a really nice glass of sherry, sound and wholesome, and 
which every one may take or not as he likes. They farther 
argue that, in aflording this tiny supply, they exactly hit 
the popular taste, which cannot stand more, having very 
imperfectly recovered from a debauch of very bad fiery 
wine forced on it to an extravagant amount. We may 
leave this interesting discussion for the moment to take care 
of itself, as it is more important to notice what it is 
that Libe.als would propose if they had the power. We 
seem always to come back to the extension of the county 
franchise, which is scarcely a cause to move the soul of 
man. At Bradford it appears that the majority of the 
Liberals would like to add disestablishment. But the 
heads of the party will not move as fast as the tail on 
this point. est GRANVILLE said that the Established 
Church was a plant that he would not perhaps have 
planted, but that he would not uproot or cut down, now 
that he finds it standing where it is. Mr. Forster plainly 
said that he foresaw that the day might come when the 
disagreement as to the Church which he knew existed 
between him and the majority of the party that returned 
him at Bradford would cost him his seat; but he urged 
that meanwhile all might unite to carry measures on which 
they were agreed. This naturally means the county fran- 
chise, for there is no other important measure on which 
the Liberal party is likely to agree. Lord Granvitte had 
something to suggest as to the line which his party ought 
to take. He was of course aware that it is not the mere 
extension of the franchise that is the difficulty, but the 
inevitable redistribution that must follow. Not only the 
fate of parties, but the prevailing spirit of English policy 
and legislation, must depend for many years on the 


shape which the redistribution may take. Lord Gran- 
VILLE proposes that his party shall first carry, if it can, 
the extension of the franchise pure and siwple. A dissola- 
tion must then follow, as so many new voters will have 
been intrvduced into the constituencies. The new electors 
will, it is hoped, show their gratitude by supporting strongly 
the authors of their existence, and then, with a strong 
Liberal majority, Lord Granvitte and his friends may hope 
to fashion redistribution after their own fancies. Lord 
GraxviLte is always amiable, and it is lke his usaal 
amiability to tell the Conservatives bis plans and give them 
fair warning. It is obvious that they can disconcert these 
plans if they phase. They have no theoretical vdjection 
to the extension of the franchise, and are aware that redis- 
tribution might be easily contrived so as to benefit their 
party. The only reason why at present they furbear to 
take the wind out of the Liberal sails is that they feel 
themselves strong enough to let things remain as they are. 
But they may at any moment change their minds, and it 
must be very disheareving to the leaders of the Liberals 
that the only measure which they can think of as sp: cially 
their own is one which their opponents may any day adopt 
and carry. 


THE FAMINE IN MADRAS. 


r —— can be no questicn that the magnitude of the 

- Calamity which bas fallen upon Southern India is only 
now beginuing to take hold of the Evglish imagivation. 
The Bengal famine was a very emall thing in com; atison 
with the Madras famine; yet it made very much wore stir. 
Even the Orissa jamine, though scarcely anything was 
known abont it until the time tor help was past, gave rise 
to more excitement than a famine with which it is still in 
our power tocontend. There ought to be no necd to stir 
up Englisimen to prompt and energetic action in this 
matter. Untortuuately, however, there sceims to be very 
great necd to stir them up. There is no sign of any 
pressure being put upon the Government to meet the 
disaster with that large measure of relief which can 
alone be of any avail in a scarcity where the deatlis, 
if relief is not given, will be counted by millions; and, 
in a question of this kind it is almost essential, if any- 
thing cfiectual is to be done, that pressure should be put 
upon the Government. Nor has private charity yet begun 
to flow with any approach to the fulness and system 
which will be needed if it is to be anything more than a 
drop in the ocean. It canuot be said that the iacts have 
not been made known, for the speech of the Duke of 
BuckincuamM which was reported in the newspapers the 
other day left us with no excuse on this head. ‘There is 
nothing to be gained, however, by inquiring into the 
reasons why the Madras famine has made so little inpres- 
sion on the country. The point for consideration is, how 
the anxiety which has at length staried into life 
is to be deepened and guided. In this aspect, 
appeals to private charity become of great importance. 
Except in relieving particular classes of destitution, 
private charity must be wholly insufficient to meet so 
gigantic a need. But the processes by which private 
charity is aroused and sustained have a value over and 
above their direct results. They force people to think 
about what is happening in Madras; and if once English- 
men can be brought to do this, there is no doubt as to the 
direction which their thoughts will take. It is for this 
reason that we are anxious to see public meetings held and 
charity sermons preached. Even if not a single subscription 
is evoked by the first, and the second showed nothing 
but a beggarly account of empty plates, some good, per- 
haps great good, may still be done by them. The famine 
appeals to Englishmen in their public as well as in their 
private capacities ; and if they will only open their purses 
wide enough in their character of taxpayers, they will have 
done all that is required of them. 

There are three ways in which the money needed for 
the relief of the people of Madras and Mysore may be 
raised. First of all, of course there is the Indian treasury 
to be drawn upon. But to draw upon the Indian treasury 
is to burden India with a still heavier debt than she has 
already incurred ; and it is for the Government both at 
Calcutta and in Downing Street to consider to what 
extent this burden can be increased without creating 
permanent distress in order to relieve temporary distress. 
It is to be remembered also that the revenue from Madras 
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will for some time to come be greatly diminished. Popula- 
tions stricken with famine and disease do not make 
punctual taxpayers. To what extent the resources of India 
can be trusted to supply the necessary relief we do not 
know. So far as they are adequate for the purpose, they 
ought to be freely used; but the determination of the point 
at which they cease to be adequate must be left to the 
Government. What Englislmen are chiefly concerned 
with is what is to be done when the Government comes to 
the conclusion that the resources of India are exhausted. 
We cannot think that after all that has been said and 
written during the last six months about the import- 
ance of maintaining an open road to India, there will 
be much controversy or hesitation upon this head. If 
the maintenance of our Empire in India is a matter 
of such vast moment as it has almost universally 
been acknowledged to be, it will not be denied that that 
Empire should be exercised over living men rather than 
over dead bodies. We will not stop to argue whether a 
Government owes it to its subjects to keep them alive 
when they cannot render that service to themselves. 
Granted that it is a matter of grace, and not of obligation, 
it is not the less impossible for the English Government to 
evade it without dishonour. The question whether it is 
well for the State to attempt to stand between the Indian 
people and starvation may be an arguable question at 
another time. But it is not an arguable question when 
the State has already committed itself to the conflict. Let 
us count the cost of saving life another time if we so 
please, but at least let us do so in the interval between 
one famine and another. The people of India have 
been accustomed for centuries to meet scarcity with 
no armour but readiness to suffer. If it is thought best 
to send them back into that condition, they should have 
some notice that the new attitude which the State has 
of late years assumed is to be abandoned, and that star- 
vation will come to them under English rule just as it 
came to them under the rule of their own princes. To 
tell them this, after they have been tempted from their 
homes by the hope of relief, would be to incur the disgrace 
that accompanies every confession of inability to keep a 
promise. Whatever be the difference between the outlay 
which the adequate relief of the famine necessitates, and 
the outlay which the Indian treasury can bear without 
ruinous exhaustion, that difference ought to be made up out 
of the Imperial Exchequer. After Mr. Forster’s speech 
at Bradford, there is no danger that any action which 
the Government may take in this direction will undergo 
hostile criticism at the hands of the Opposition. If it 
should be necessary during the recess to give any pledges, 
to or to undertake any obligations, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer need be 
under no fear of not obtaining an indemnity. 

There remains private charity, and though we have no 
hope that such help as can be supplied from this source 
will supersede the ultimate reference to the taxpayer, there 
are many things that private charity can do, if it is 
well administered, which Sta* relief can never do. What 
these things are can only be determined by those who 
know the country and the people. The State can at most 
prevent starvation, and even this it can only prevent by a 
very rough and general process. All the other forms of 
distress which accompany and grow out of destitution it 
must perforce leave to private charity. The point which 
it is most important to insist on at this moment is that the 
Committee which will have the charge of distributing the 
alms sent out from England should define, as precisely as 
possible, the special sphere within which it proposes to 
act. Public and private relief cannot go on side by side 
without some clearly marked line being drawn between 
them. Without this public relief will inevitably deaden 
and kill private relief. If alms simply do what would be 
done equally well without them, it is the State, not the 
poor, that is relieved. The taxpayer may be a very proper 
object of commiseration, but the knowledge that he will be 
the ultimate recipient of charitable gifts has an undoubted 
tendency to tie up the purse-strings. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


| here all the English Railway Companies have 
declared their dividends and held their meetings. 
The results of the half-year’s working have perhaps been 
as satislactory as could be expected in the depressed | 


condition of trade. With few exceptions, the dividends 
have been the same as in the corresponding period of last 
year; and in a general estimate of the prosperity of the 
system the fractional increase or reduction on some lines 
may be set off against one other. Coal and iron have been 
extraordinarily cheap; but, on the other hand, the charge 
for wages constantly becomes heavier, probably through 
the increase in the number of persons employed, rather 
than by a rise in the rate of payment. A curious illustra- 
tion of the uncertainty of calculations as to the financial 
state of railways is furnished by a comparison of the results 
of recent experience with the predictions of seven or eight 
years ago, At that time, as at present, there were numerous 
railway pessimists who delighted to prove that with the 
constant expansion of capital accounts dividends would 
tend to diminish. It was then impossible to discern the 
causes which have checked the natural elasticity of rail- 
way receipts. The traffic has, notwithstanding the dulness 
of the times, largely increased; but the working expenses 
have grown still more rapidly. It was formerly possible to 
work great railway systems at about 48 per cené. on the 
gross receipts. The present cost is more nearly 53 or 54 per 
cent. The prices of materials, after a temporary rise, have 
now fallen to their former level ; but the introduction of the 
block system, and the increase in the payments to railway 
servants, forma heavy burden on the property. If the work- 
ing expenses had remained stationary during ten ycars, 
several of the great Companies would, notwithstanding large 
additional expenditure of capital, now be paying their share- 
holders nine orten per cent. When the process of substituting 
stecl rails for iron is completed the saving in the cost of main- 
tenance will far more than cover the interest on the capital 
which will have been expended on the improvement. 
Coals are more likely to rise in price than to fall, although 
the advance will be delayed by the great increase in pro- 
duction which resulted from the high prices of 1872 and 
1873. Unforeseen causes of expense arise from time to 
time, and it would be rash to anticipate a reduction in the 
cost of working, though it may perhaps for some time re- 
main at its present amount. 

As far as economic considerations are concerned, prudent 
capitalists may reasonably invest their money in ordinary 
railway stock, or, with still more perfect contideuce, in 
preference stock and debentures ; but there is grave cause 
for alarm in the laxity of modern legislation. The value 
and safety of railway property depend exclusively on the 
good faith of Parliament in securing to promoters the 
rates which they are entitled by their special Acts to 
charge. The latest Railway Traflic Act has in principle, 
though not yet in detail, sanctioned an arbitrary alteration 
of tariils which may, at the discretion of the Railway 
Commissioners, become mischievous or ruinous. On the 
application of one of two Companies owning respectively 
portions of a route between two places, the Commissioners 
are authorized to fix a through rate, which may be smaller 
than the minimum rate which one or both of the parties 
is legally entitled to charge. No equally anomalous 
infringement of vested rights has been perpetrated by the 
Legislature, except perhaps in the case of the Irish Land 
Act, which was, by the admission of its authors, a revo- 
lutionary and exceptional measure. The Railway Com- 
mission was instituted on the recommendation of a strong 
Joint Committee of both Houses, and in their Report they 
expressly rejected the proposal of an arbittary interference 
with authorized rates. The present Act was passed with- 
out opposition, and probably without consciousness of the 
violation of legal maxims which it involved. The repre- 
sentatives of the railway interest deserve censure for the 
@xrelessness which rendered it possible to pass a measure of 
contingent confiscation. Since the Act was passed, a light- 
hearted member of the House of Commons has proposed to 
extend the initiative of plunder to freighters and to Cor- 
porations, who would not be restrained by the regard to 
their own safety which will limit the rapacity of 
litigious Railway Companies. ‘There is no difference 
between the practice in this instance of the English 
Parliament and the predatory agitation of the notorious 
Grangers of lIilinois. The case of the injured 
Railway Companies has been forcibly stated in a 
recent pamphlet by Mr. Carrer, formerly member for 
Coventry, who has no superior in knowledge of railway 
law and legislation. His remonstrance is urged chiefly on 
behalf of holders of railway debentures ; but the ordinary 
shareholders have much more reason for uneasiness than 
creditors who would, like Uysszs, have a claim to be 
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devoured the last. No Railway Commission would inten- 
tionally reduce a Company to bankruptcy, though the 
rights of shareholders might not command the respect 
which they deserve. 

As might have been expected, the passenger lines in the 
South of England have suffered less from the slackness of 
trade than the railways which accommodate mineral and 
manufacturing districts. The Brighton and South-Eastern 
Companies pay good dividends; the condition of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company is somewhat 
improved; and the prospects of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway are brightening, in spite of the arbitrary 
tax with which they are handicapped in their competi- 
tion with other modes of conveyance. The London 
and South-Western Company pays the same modcrate 
dividend as in the previous year. ‘lhe Great Western pays 
only 3} per cent. against 4 per cent.in 1876. The reasons 
for a reduction of profit on the line which is now the most 
extensive in the kingdom will probably be explained at the 
meeting, which has not yet been held. It is possible that 
the terms of amalgamation of the Bristol and Exeter line 
may have been slightly too favourable to the smaller Com- 
pany; and it is known that there has been a large expen- 
diture, probably chargeable to revenue, on the permanent 
way of the amalgamated line. The success of the Severn 
tunnel is now almost assured ; and, although the under- 
taking is nominally separate, the line will, when it is com- 
pleted, add largely to the prosperity of the Great Western 
Company. The great mineral traffic of South Wales, now 
limited by the gradient of the incline at Stroud, will pass 
through the tunnel, with the result of greatly increasing 
the load, and consequently reducing the cost of carriage. 
On the whole, the prospects of the Great Western Com- 
pany are not discouraging, though the shareholders 

ave probably been disappointed by the present dividend. 
The London and North-Western maintains its last year’s 
rate of dividend, notwithstanding disadvantages which 
were fully explained by the Chairman at the general 
meeting. The opening of the Midland line to Carlisle has 
reduced the London and North-Western receipts by legiti- 
mate competition, and the same Company has injured its 
rival in a much larger degree by the abolition of second 
class, or rather first class, accommodation, and by the 
accompanying reduction of fares. When the London and 
North-Western, the Great Northern, and the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire unanimously complain of heavy 
loss by the change of rates, it is impossible to understand 
how the reduction can be beneficial to the Midland. The 
Midland Chairman stated at the meeting that the Board 
were satisfied with the result of their paradoxical experi- 
ment; but it may be conjectured that the Company will 
discontinue the use of PULLMAN cars, as they have not been 
found profitable. At the Great Northern and Great 
Eastern meetings the main subject of discussion was the 
failure of the proposed amalgamation; and it is not sur- 
prising that the representatives of the two Companies 
differ in their views of the negotiation and its negative 
conclusion. The Great Northern maintains its dividend ; 
the Great Eastern only pays its preference shareholders in 
full by the questionable machinery of a suspense account 
for improvements of the permanent way. Sooner or later 
the amalgamation will be effected, because it will greatly 
increase the utility, and consequently the profits, of the 
joint undertaking. The only impediment to union is the 
difficulty of agreeing on the terms of division of receipts ; 
and it can scarcely be doubted that an equitable adjust- 
ment will ultimately be discovered. The Manchester and 
Sheffield Company increases its modest dividend from 
2 per cent. to 1 per cent. The North Eastern has suffered 
more heavily than any other Company from the collapse 
in minerals and in the iron trade. 


As usual at this time of year, theorists take oceasion to 
lecture Railway Companies on the constant increase of 
their capital accounts. A manufacturer who builds a new 
shed or erects an additional engine is happily not liable 
to the impertinent criticisms of amateurs, who would per- 
haps advise him to pay the cost out of income. A Company 
which adds to its rolling stock, and therefore to its means 
of earning revenue, is pompously warned that additional 
burdens will cause its ruin. Among those who understand 
the subject there is now no difference of opinion as to the 
apportionment of charges respectively to the capital and 
revenue accounts. Asageneralrule, all repairs and replace- 
ments are charged to revenue, and all additions to income. 
If the Board of Directors were silly enough to listen to 


their officious counsellors, they would frequently leave 
both ordinary and preference shareholders without @ 
dividend. Qne consequence would be that no improve 
ments would find favour with the proprietors; but it is 
superfluous, except for the sake of correcting blunders 
which incessantly reappear, to exposethe folly of a mode 
of conducting business which no private trader would 
dream of adopting. 


ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


BLUE-BOOK containing further correspondence on 
the late disputes with the Chinese Government adds 
little to the facts which were already known, except by fill- 
ing in details which are sometimes more instructive than the 
statement of actual results. Sir THomas Wapg, when he 
urged the Chinese Government to afford redress for the 
murder of Mr. Maraary, had little hope of a sincere and 
impartial investigation; but he rightly deemed it expedient 
to insist on an official inquiry, which, as the result proved, 
was likely to supply indirect evidence of the real origin of 
the crime. A Commission despatched to the province of 
Yun Nan was accompanied by Mr. Grosvenor, Secretary 
of the English Embassy, with a competent staff. On their 
arrival in the district the Commissioners, in concert with 
the Governor of the province, at once arranged an illusory 
trial in the unfounded hope of misleading the troublesome 
foreigners. A military officer of subordinate rank was 
selected as the principal agent in the murder ; but ingenious 
precautions were at the same time employed to secure 
the prisoner against danger of conviction. One principle 
of criminal jurispradence in China, as in some parts of 
the Continent of Europe, is that capital punishment is 
not to be inflicted except on confession of guilt. In ordi- 
nary cases the rule places no serious impediment in the way 
of the prosecution, because torture is used to extort con- 
fession when a conviction is thought desirable. Sir T. 
Waoe had properly stipulated that in the Yun Nan inquiry 
torture was not to be applied. The Commissioners there- 
fore informed Mr. Grosvenor that there was no doubt of 
the guilt of the accused; but that, as they were not to use 
torture, they must be satisfied with his denial of participa- 
tion in the crime. For the further satisfaction of justice 
the authorities asserted that the actual murder had been 
committed by mountain savages to whom Mr. Margary 
had refused to pay black mail. With remarkable fertility 
in fiction, they invented for the occasion an imaginary range 
of hills, which were alleged to be near the town of 
Manwine, where the murder occurred. They next kid- 
napped a dozen natives of another hill district, 
who had come down into the low country to trade. The 
supposed assassius, who had never heard of Mr. Margary, 
were examined in the presence of the English representa- 
tives through an interpreter, who reported on their behalf 
a full confession of the crime. Mr. Grosvenor and his 
assistants observed that the length of the interpreter’s 
statements bore no relation to the brief answers of the 
prisoners, and they had no difficulty in eliciting, by ques- 
tions suggested at the moment, contradictions of the re- 
corded evidence. Atter the first hearing, Mr. Grosvenor 
declined to take any further part in the inquiry ; and on his 
report, combined with other sources of information, the 
Ampassapor had little difficulty in satisfying himself of 
the real nature of the transaction. He was convinced that 
the murder of Mr. Margary, and the attack directed at the 
same time against Colonel Browne and his escort on their 
advance from the West, were executed under the 
orders of T'stn, the Governor of Yun Nan,with the previous 
approval of the Imperial Government of Pekin. He accord- 
ingly required the discharge of the victims who were to have 
been offered in cheap satisfaction of the English demand. 
In graciously assenting to his request, the Yamen, or 
Department of Foreign Affairs, explained the AmBassavor’s 
clemency, not by his knowledge that the accused persons 
were innocent, but by a supposed English theory that pre- 
cautions for the future were to be preferred to retribution 
for the past. It is difficult to judge whether Chinese 
diplomatists consciously possess a sense of humour. ‘Their 
tortuous audacity of assertion and contrivance might 
excite the envy of General Icnarizrr, and could scarcely 
fail to attract the enthusiastic admiration of Mr. GaLLenaa. 
After much consideration, Sir Tuomas Wave determined 
to settle the question of the murder in connexion with 
certain other differences which had long been subjects of 
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negotiation. The real criminals were too highly placed to 
be made personally responsible, and warlike reprisals woud 
haveinvolvedindetinite evilanddanger. Itis remarkablethat, 
although both Sir Tomas Wapbe and a Chinese Ambassador 
have been for some months in England, the approval by 
the Forricn Secretary of the provisional settlement is ap- 
parently still suspended, as it is not published in the pre- 
sent Blue. Book ; but it may be inferred from Lord Dersr’s 
silence that the Government will ultimately acquiesce in 
the terms of the agreement. Some of those whom Sir 
Tuomas consulted thought tiiat he should have in- 
sisted on the prosecution of the Governor of Yun Nan; 
and others proposed the exaction of material concessions, 
such as the introduction of railways and telegraphs, of river 
steam navigation, and of a mint and a postal system. The 
AmBassapok was satisfied that the conviction of the real 
criminals was beyond bis reach; and there can be little doubt 
that he jadged rightly in declining to make beneficial 
jnnovations additionaily unpalatable by imposing them as 
penalties. His actual demands were limited to a pay- 
meut of 10,0001. to the family of Mr. Marcary and to others 
who hid saffered by the Chinese attack; to payment of 
the xpenses of the missions of Colonel Browne and Mr. 
Grosvenor; and to the settlement of various claims cf 
English merchants. The Chinese Government alsc undertook 
to open seme additional ports to English commerce, and 
tosend to England an Ambassador whose mission was to 
be permanent, although his first duty was to tender an 
apology on the part of his Government. 


The Blue-Book contains an elaborate document in the 
form of a Memorandum of Proposals by Mr. Hart, 
Inspector-General of the Imperial Customs. His scheme 
has no relation to the rest of the published correspondence ; 
and, as the proposals have not hitherto been approved by 
the Government of Pekin, the paper is prinvuipally in- 
teresting from the light which it throws on the practical 
difficulties of foreign intercourse with China. Mr. 
Hart's statements and arguments are the more in- 
stractive because, in his official capacity, he re- 
gards political and commercial questions in sume degree 
from a Chinese point of view. His mixed character is to a 
certain extent reflected in his style, which, through his 
long absence from England, partakes of an idiom which 
may possibly be that of China. Like the literary dialect 
of German scholars, Mr. Hari’s composition seems to be an 
utterance of inarticulate thought; and in one instance, 
probably by coincidence rather than through imitation, he 
uses a form of speech which might be borrowed from Ger- 
man philusophy. As some metaphysicians distribute the 
universe into the Ich and the nicht-Ich, Mr. Hart speaks 
of China and not China, meaning the Empire and the 

reaty Powers, or the rest of the world. In one curious 
passage he justly observes that “the Christian public may 
* hesitate to trust their Christian nationals in Pagan China 
“ unless surrounded by the full blaze of extra-territori- 
“ality.” The rhetoric in this case is too ambitious for the 
vehicle in which it isconveyed; but,if Mr. Hart's English bas 
grown rusty by expatriation, his jadgment is sound,and his 
meaning may, by the exercise of adequate attention, always 
be discovered. No writer bas pointed out more forcibly 
the difficulties which are inseparable from the claim by 
foreigners of commercial privileges and of personal im- 
munity from Chinese jurisdiction. He is of opinion that 
foreigners would be allowed to trade and to travel with 
comparative freedom under the inadmissible condition of 
their becoming subject to Chinese law. The entire docu- 
ment deserves careful study by those who wish to under- 
stand Chinese questions, though it was composed under 
orders from the Foreign Office of Pekin for the informa- 
tion of the Imperial Government. Many causes of dispute 
would be removed if all parties would assent to Mr. Hart's 
suggestion that the principal articles of import and export 
should be regarded without proof as foreign merchandise, 
while minor goods, which are collectively of little import- 
ance, should be subject to the fiscal regulations of China. 
The staples, as he properly calls them, would be cottons, 
woollens, metals, and sugar inwards, and tea, silk, sugar, 
and cotton outwards. Mr. Harr proposes that the import 
and export duties respectively on the enumerated articles, 
togetber with the inland dues, should be paid at the port 
of entry or export, and that no additional charge should 
be afterwards imposed. All other kinds of merchandize, 
except opium, for which special provision is made, would 
be exempt from Customs duty, and be liable to all local 
rates. In all questions of this kind, the Treaty Powers 


have a common interest; but they are probably willing to 
devolve commercial negotiations on the English Embassy, 
Uf the whole trade with China, 70 percent. is in the hands 
of English merchants; 10 percent. belongsto the Americans; 
and the remaining 20 per cent. is divided among teu other 
States. It cannot be said that the English Government or 
its representatives have at any time shrunk from the re- 
sponsibility which attaches to their exceptioual position. 


PREVENTABLE FILTH. 


5 ie Times of last Monday contained a letter which is 
likely, we fear, to have little or no influence, because 
the evils to which it calls attention could be cheaply and 
easily remedied. There are two kinds of sanitary author- 
ities to be met with, and they seem equally untitted to 
take in hand a small reform. If they are sluggish, they 
have an impartial hatred to all improvements ; if they are 
active, they have a noble contempt for any but large improve- 
ments. Lither they have no conception of any duty except 
that of saving the ratepayers’ pockets, or they will not 
entertain a proposal which does not propose to take a mil- 
lion out of the ratepayers’ pockets. ‘Thus between the two 
the hamble refurm which Mr. Betr has at heart runs a great 
risk of escaping notice. Yet, though in each particular 
instauce but a trifling change is needed, the aggregate 
harm of the present state of things is large enough. ‘There 
is not a watercourse in the country that does not sufier 
from the cause pointed out by Mr. Bert; and though the 
evil is every year becoming more characteristically acountry 
rather than a town evil, the inhabitants of towns, in 
so far as they drink river water, equally suffer by it. The 
Rivers Pollution Act will do something, though it may be 
feared not very much, towards delivering our streams 
from manufacturing aud mining pollution ; and the sewage 
of riverside towns is being gradually diverted io other 
uses than that of poisoning their neighbours lower down. 
It may be a long time betore a complete check is applied 
to either of these evils; but they are at least in the way 
to be prevented at some iutare time. But, besides these 
two chief sources of river pollution, there is a third, which 
still subsists in full force. Along every considerable river 
there are hundreds and thoasands of single houses, each 
one of which contributes its quota of filth to the stream on 
whose bauks it stands. Mr. Bewt has lately been in 
Surrey, in Berkshire, in Wales, in Scotland; and of all 
the places he has visited he has the same story to tell. 
In all, he says, he “found reckless defilement of pretty 
“ streams, which, but for the tiluhy customs of the resi- 
* dents, would be sweet and wholesome. In all of them 
“ the old-fashioned privy was in common use, and the soil, 
“ instead of being converted by admixture of earth into 
“ valuable manure, is retained in its original form ’’—but 
not in its original place—“ to be the source of disease 
“and death.” The motive for this is everywhere 
the same. In towns drainage is mostly reduced to 
a system, even if an imperfect system, and the munici- 
palities are being compelled by legal process to find 
some other outlet for their sewage than a run- 
ning stream. In the better class of houses in the 
country cesspools are commonly in use, and even if the 
house lies close to the river, it is only accidentally that the 
contents of the cesspool fiud their way thither. Bat neither 
the owner nor the occupier of a country cottage cares for 
the most part to go to more expense than he can help, and 
the consequence is that the privy almost invariably draius 
straight into the river, wherever there is a river tor it to 
drain into. Mr. Bett hints, not obscurely, at the terrible 
things that may be seen by any one who cares to inspect 
the household arrangements of thelock-keeper at Hambledon 
lock, and memory will supply all who know tke Thames 
well with similar examples. As your boat drifts by a large 
town your eyes are no longer offended, as they once were, 
by the unmistakable presence of sewage on a large scale. 
But wherever a cottage or a small tavern is planted close 


} to the stream, your nose reports the equally unmistakable 


presence of sewage on a small scale, and, if you look care- 
fully, a drain pipe, half-concealed by vegetation, is sure to 
be peeping out from among the weeds on the bank. It is 
cheaper to employ the river to carry offensive matter away 
than to use human labour; and as the annoyance is felt 
rather by those who live below them than by the inmates 
themselves, they bear it with a great deal of patience. 

As Mr. BELL points out, the aggregate of the pollutions 
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to which our rivers are subjected from this single cause is 
enormons, and there is not one of them that could not be 
prevented with the utmost ease and ata very moderate 
cost. Those fonl matters which are giving civilized com- 
muuities so much trouble just now are subject in a most 
convenient degree to the influence of their mother earth. 
When once they find themselves in contact with her, they 
lose all their obnoxious qualities, and become usefal mem- 
bers of the commonwealth. Under this kindly discipline, 
what is sewage to-day is manure three months hence. 
Thus, wherever there is a garden, there is no difficulty in 
dealing with the sewage of a single house. No elaborate 

rocess of deodorization is required; the one thing needful 
is a handful of dry earth. The application of this principle 
has perhaps been retarded by the fact that it is commonly 
associated with a particular apparatus. But the prin- 
ciple itself is too large to be comprehended in a patent. 
When Mr. Bett says that it can be applied in every 
country cottage for 3l. or 4l., he very much overstates the 
cost. If a savitary authority were to undertake the work, 
earth closets might be substituted for privies, the pollu- 
tion of the neighbouring stream be entirely prevented, and 
tie cottages themselves be rendered infinitely more healthy, 
at a cost probably of under twenty shillings per cottage. 
Where the occupier of the cottage bore the expense him- 
self, he would eventually repay himself by the increased 
productiveness of his garden. Where the owner bore the 
expense, he might take his share of tLis increased produc- 
tiveness in the shape of a larger rent. Where the sanitary 
authorities bore the expense, they might undertake to re- 
move the earth, and in this way they might set up as 
Mauure merchants and command a sale which, if not 
positively remunerative, would at least hold tlem harmless 
against serious loss. There are no great interests to be 
fought or gained over, as in the case of manufacturing or 
mining pollutions. Though the householders who do their 
b. st to spoil our rivers may be counted by hundreds of 
thousands, they are happily innocent of concert or organi- 
zation, In towns the difficulty of obtaining, storing, and 
removing eurth is an obstacle to the adopt on of this system, 
and for any water-carriage system an outfall has to be pro- 
vided. There are excuses therefore for delays in dealing with 
town sewage which do rot exist inthe case of village sewage. 
Wherever there is abundance of garden ground attached 
to the houses, or of spare ground close to the houses—and 
one or both of these conditions are usually to be found in 
every English village—an energetic sanitary authority 
would have no difliculty in delivering the streams and 
watercourses from this most mischievous fourm of pollu- 
tion. 


Why, then, is it not done? Why are such statements 
as those in Mr. Betv’s letter true of almost every village ? 
Why are the very officials of the Thames Conservancy 
accomplices in the work of befouling the Thames? The 
answer is ihe one we have so often had to give to similar 
questions. The sanitary authorities are there, but the 
energetic sanitary authorities are not there. In a large 
number of cases a raral sanitary authority, or, to use the 
name which is still the more familiar of the two, the 
Board of Guardians—could in a great degree get rid of 


the drinking-water difficulty and the sewage difticulty by. 


one and the same measure—the adopticn of the earth 
system in some form. They would require no doubt the 
energetic support either of their more influential constita- 
euts, or of the Local Government Board; but, with one 
or other of these at their backs, success wuuld be certain. 
The question of cost would have to be dealt with in a 
judicious and conciliatory temper, and the local circum- 
stances of each village would have to be carefally taken into 
account. In some cases the subject might be more easily 
approached through the landlords, in others through the 
ratepayers. But if the persons of most weight among the 
ratepayers were convinced of the necessity of the change, 
or if the Local Government Board were prepared to uphold 
the sanitary authority against all opposition, the reformers 
would certainly have their way in the eud. Sanitary obstrue- 
tion nowadays is sluggish and secret. It opposes a vast 
number of obstacles to improvement, but they are of the inert 
and passive kind. It is ashamed to appeal to Parliament ; 
it uever thinks of challenging the decision of a resolute 
Government. Surely it is time that it should have a 
resolate Government to deal with. In the first instance 
it was wise to leave local sanitary authorities a very large 
discretion as to the nature and extent of their action. But 
each succeeding year makes it clearer whut there is to be 


done, and which of the sanitary authorities are disposed to 
do it ; and in proportion as these points are ascertained, the 
justification for the indulgence hitherto shown by the 
Local Government Board becomes less. 


TNE CAMPAIGN IN BULGARIA. 


OX consulting a map of Bulgaria we perceive that the opera- 
tions of the several contending armies or fractions of armies 
are comprised within a limited octagonal area, of which the angles 
are Rustechuk, Kasgrad, Osman Bazar, Shipka, Lovatz, Plevna, 
Nicopolis, and Sistova. Roughly speaking, each distance is no more 
than thirty miles,a little over or under, except on the south- 
eastern side, where the line from Usman Bazar to Shipka is about 
fifty-five miles in length as the crow flies. So small indeed is the 
space that the distance between the extreme angles does not reach 
a hundred miles—that between Sistova and the northern outlet of 
the Shipka Pass is no more than sixty—and from Lovatz to 
Osman Bazar is but eighty miles. We may represent the lanube 

tween Rustchuk and Nicopolis as the chord of an are strung to 
its extreme tension; and the arrow, the line Sistova-Shipka, 
would be the central artery of Russian communications between 
their base and the front. On the circumference of the are the 
Turks have three considerable armies—one at Plevna, one in and 
north of the Balkan passes, and one may be generally described as 
holding the space between the sources of the Kara Lom and Chali 
Dere rivers, with a fraction on the right bank of the former and 
one on the left bank of the latter stream. West of Rasyrad and 
nearer Rustchuk towards the lower Lom isa smaller force of 
Mehemet Ali’s command under Abmed Eyoub. Its where- 
abouts cannot be more exactly defined. During the last 
week the army of Osman Pasha has been almost sta- 
tionary in its improvised fortress of Plevna. That of Mehemet 
Ali has been gradually edging its way, with or without combat, 
from north of Kski Djuma till it has gained the position above 
indicated. Midway between the positions held by Osman and 
Mehemet Ali the army of Suleiman Pasha, or a large fraction of 
it, has been engaged for several days consecutively in an attempt 
to force back the advanced divisions ot the Russians trom their 
entrenchments in the Shipka Puss, in order, if possible, by joining 
hands with the armies on its right and le{t, to complete the miitary 
cordon. We do not, of couise, mean to say that by forcing the 
Russians back on Tirnova Suleiman would thereby be euabied to 
enter into tangible communication with both armies; but at any 
rate, by his su doing, the circum.erence of the Turkish operations 
would become more contracted, and combined moveneuts be 
rendered more practicable. 

The Darly News Correspondent, without particularly specifying 
the dislocation of the Russian forces, enables us to form a very 
probabie conclusion as to the general idea which has presided over 
their present stratezy. It seems to amount to little move than a 
determination to hold on to every position that can be held until 
the expected reinforcements have time to get up into line; In 
pursuance of this idea the Russians have, to use the expressive simile 
of the Correspondent, dispersed their troops as “ palisades.” ‘They, 
as it were, lined the interior circumference of the arc, so that, 
in whichever direction the Turks have advanced, they immediately 
came across anenemy. The niost considerable united furces are 
without doubt those under the Czarewitch on the Lom, and 
those under Kriidener on the line Slatina, Bogot, Poradim 
Tirstenik over against Plevna, ‘Lhe easy success of Suleiman’ 
first etforts in the Shipka Pass disclosed an absence of numbers, 
on the Russian side at that point which has since been made good. 
The diviagian with which was Baker Pasha, and which forms the 
advanced of Mehemet Ali, obliged the Russians to retire 
from Ay: on Sultan-koi, and laid bare their weakness on that 
side. So that it is very obvious the Russians have been 
endeavouring to impose upon the Turks by a display of readiuess 
to meet them at every point; and, as a necessary corollary to this, 
the persistent talk about revenging Pievna by delivering an 
assauit with superior forees was intended as a blind. It was im- 
possible to coliect these superior forces without receding from 
many points of the circumference. Doubtless the army faving 
Osman Pasha has been made as strong as was possible consistently 
with maintaining the “ palisade” plan; and without doubt many 
of the reinforcements now daily arriving are directed to join it, 
for the presence of the enemy in strength at Plevna is a standing 
menace to the Russian communications. 

Before proceeding to treat of the circumstances connected with 
the struggle in the Shipka Pass, we will endeavour to present to 
our readers a succinct précis of the strategic situation. It has 
frequently happened that armies under very indifferent direction 
have succeeded against armies led excellently well, but which were 
composed of inierior material. The good tighting of the 
soldiers often atones for faults of leadership. Wellington 
used to say, “If I make mistakes, my troops get we out 
of them; but when they get into a scrape opposite, their 
men don’t get them out of it.” But when two armies 
of equal figuting power and in nearly equal numbers come 
into collision the result will mainly depend on which enjoys the 
superiority of direction. Now, should the Russians fail in tuis cam- 

ign, we do not hazard a hasty opinion when we say that their :ailure 
will have to be laid to the account of their violation of the funda- 
mental principles of strategy. What says the tirst principle? The 
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object is combinationand direction in order to meet the enemy 

at the decisive point with a superior force. The second principle 
imculcates the necessity of striking at the enemy’s communications 
while guarding one’s own. Then comes in the third principle, 
which shows how the first two can alone be applied—namely, by 
moving on ‘interior lines”; in other words, by preserving the 
touch between the fractions of an army so that they may be con- 
centrated on a given point more rapidly than the enemy is able to 
do so. One sees on looking at the map that the Russians, occupying 
a central position between the various Turkish armies, have the 
advantage of being on interior lines with regard to those armies. 
Looking at it simply as a matter of mileage, the Russians could 
concentrate their entire forces in the octagon before either of the 
Turkish armies could join that nearest to it. Now, how have the 
Russians applied these principles ? After passing the Danube they 
find on their lett flank a group of strong fortresses containing large 
garrisons anda formidable artillery. Entrenched within reach and 
shelter of the strongest of these fortresses (Shumla) is an army of 
Turks of unknown numbers. The Russians content themselves with 
a demonstration against the fortress more immediately threaten- 
ing their river passage (Rustchuk): they leave a certain 
force in observation of the entrenched camp by Shumla, 
and push on, seize the s of the Balkans, and make 
a dash for a point a long way south—Adrianople. The 
capture of the capital city of Roumelia, we are told, was to further 
a political purpose. Meanwhile the Turks show on all sides in 
ter numbers than was anticipated; they are well armed, well 

; they fight tenaciously ; and moreover, es out of the earth or 
from behind the clouds in the sky, there appears on the right flank 
of the invaders a considerable army, which, when assailed, gives 
battle. And the result of the battle is that the river passage, the 
one bridge across a broad stream, is in serious danger of capture, 
and the safety of the entire Russian army thereby imperilled. 
What good would have accrued to them had they installed them- 
selves in Adrianople, if the victorious Turk was at Sistova? To 
continue ; no great fortress shows any sign of being prematurely 
frightened into surrender, either by demonstrations or by bombard- 
ment ; and, while on the west the Russian attention is drawn to 
the probable proceedings of their foe entrenched thirty miles from 
Sistova, on the east another large army, forty miles from the same 
place, demands the — of more than two whole corps, which, 
under the Czarewitch, have never ventured to make a single offensive 
movement of any importance against it. On the southern side the 
Ruassians, after triumphantly marching into Roumelia, find them- 
selves confronted by a superior force, and are compelled to retreat 
into the mountains. Not only this, but the whole invasion is 
brought to a standstill because the losses have been so great 
from sickness and sword, and because there are not men 
sufiicient to undertake any ofjensive enterprise. The Russian 
commanders are obliged to be content with setting up a palisade of 
troops all round the central area in their possession ; and an invad- 
ing army which had constituted itself the executor of a sacred 
mission, and which went forth as to certain victory, finds that not 
only it is unable to advance, but it has been obliged to give way. 
At this moment it is the invaders who are on their defence. The 
world is not waiting to hear if the Russians will succeed in an 
offensive battle, but whether the Turks will break down the 
Russian palisades. We are come to asking will Osman Pasha 
attack? will Mehemet Ali move to assist Suleiman? will the 
latter succeed in breaking through into the. plain ? 

We have of course no idea of treating the whole strategy of the 
campaign within the limits of an article. We are but leading up 
now to the inquiry how itisthat the whole Russianschemeof action 
has been deranged, and how it comes to pass that they have had 
to fight a protracted battle in the Shipka Pass, with perhaps the 
prospect, in case of defeat there, of incurring a widespread dis- 
aster. The answer is readily to be found in the application to the 
ease in point of the strategical principles we have above laid down. 
We have here nothing to do with the question whether the ad- 
vance to Adrianople was pursued with a political object. If 
—- advantages were to be derived from its capture, while 

m military reasons it could not be captured, it follows that the 
failure was complete in every sense. 

After their first success in the passage of the Danube and of the 

, the Russians discovered they had not suflicient means 
wherewith to ute anoffensive on an extendedscale. But their 
advanced force continued to contend with greatly superior numbers 
gouth of the Balkans. Unable to detach from their two main 
armies on the Jantra and the Lom, which had already enough on 
their hands, no sufficient reinforcement could be despatched to 
succour Gourko. The result is that the Turks win combat after 
combat, and clear the country south of the mountains; and then, 
following up their success, are actually breaking through into the 
heart of the Russian zone of es 

Applying those principles, then, by which every operation of 
war is tested—let us ask, did the Grand Duke, poacee. ms as he did 
a central position, and enjoying the vast advantage ot interior lines, 
so combine and direct his forces as to be superior at his chosen 
points of attack? The first onslaught was made on Osman Pasha, 
with inferior numbers. It failed. A ‘second attack, after due 
deliberation, was made, and with inferior numbers. It failed. A 
emall force wasthen detached to seize Lovatz,south of Plevna. It 
encountered a superior enemy, aud was compelled, after in- 

i losses, Gourko to advance 
towards Adrianople. He ht a series of engagements with 
numbers, agai i 


failed. On another side, isolated attacks by divisions were made, 
now towards Rustchuk, now towards Rasgrad, again towards Eski 
Djuma. Nearly every attack failed. If these attacks were simply 
made to impress upon the Turks that their enemy was on the alert, 
and was still prosecuting the offensive, the method adopted was 
scarcely calculated to strengthen the morale of the Russian troops 
or to depress that of their foes. If, as we know, the Russian 
divisions have been disposed like palisades around the circum- 
ference of the circle, and marched and countermarched till they 
have become, as a Correspondent says, “much mixed,” it-shows 
clearly that no absence of road communication or difficulties of 
terrain can be alleged as an excuse for the non-execution of 
combined movements. As regards that principle which enjoins 
the threatening of an enemy’s communications without en- 
dangering one’s own—in this case, when the main body of 
the invading army had to be retained on the defensive to 
prevent its communications being instantly severed, and so was 
unable adequately to sustain the force making a detached 
offensive operation, we can only say it negatively proves that it is 
the Russians, not the Turks, who are menaced in their most vital 
point. Osman Pasha seems to be perfectly at liberty to retire on 
Sofia ; with very little difficulty he might make fur Widdin again. 
Mehemet Ali’s communications with his fortresses and with the 
sea are open. Suleiman can retire whenever he likes. 

Since the Russians have found themselves so short of men, of 
what immense assistance would the detached corps under Zimmer- 
man have been! Had the Grand Duke disposed of 40,000 more 
men, the attack on Plevna might have been made with superior 
force, or renewed since the battle, or Gourko might have been very 
considerably reinforced. But Zimmerman’s 40,000 men have been, 
as it were, en Jair; isolated in a corner far away from the deci- 
sive point in the struggle. They caused by their entrance into 
Dobrudscha the withdrawal of a very inferior body of Egyptians 
and Turks from the main army to watch their proceed- 
ings, but that was all; and they have been exposed for months 
to the effects of a very unhealthy and malarious atmosphere. 
Zimmerman was sent in the first instance into Dobrudscha to 
divert the attention of the Turks and cause them to withdraw 
troops from higher up the Danube to oppose him. When, how- 
ever, that movement failed of its object, and the Russians got, over 
the river in another quarter also, the corps of Zimmerman could 
only be of use so far as it could besiege Silistria, or more particularly 
Varna, intercept the communications of the Turks on the lines 
Varna-Shumla, Shumla-Rustchuk ; or if it could actually penetrate 
through a difficult country into the heart of the Quadrilateral, and 
closely co-operate with the Russians besieging Rustchuk. It was 
favourably situated also in case the Turkish field army before 
Shumla sustained a great defeat. But the moment it became 
apparent that the Turks had numbers wherewith to garrison each 
fortress, that their field army had no intention of meeting its 
enemy’s wishes by leaving its secure entrenchments to risk an open 
battle—that, above all, the Russians on the western face of the 
fortresses were unable either to besiege or blockade either one of 
them, or to attack the field army—then the detention of a large 
force away in Dobrudscha was worse than useless. It was said 
that, in case of the Turks attempting to disembark and occupy 
Tultcha with a view to menace the Russian communications in 
Roumania, the corps in Dobrudscha would be able to intercept 
any such movement. Buta very small force on the left bank of 
the Danube would have sufficed to arrest what troops the Turks 
could aflord to send, without isolating 40,000 men on 
the right bank. Had the Russians commanded the sea, 
the expedition of Zimmerman would have assumed a very 
different aspect; but on that it is needless to speculate. 
It does not, we venture to think, in the least take from 
the force of the above remarks that a division of the 
Guards is said to be under orders, if not to enter Dobrudscha, 
at least to reinforce whatever troops may be between Galatz 
and Kilia. It may be that the Russians will bring down a yet 
greater host than we hear is coming to the theatre of war. Butin 
whatever numbers they come, until Osman Pasha has been pushed 
far off, and Mehemet Ali driven into his entrenchments at Shumla, 
and Rustchuk either taken or completely and securely invested, so 
long will every battalion isolated in Dobrudscha be one battalion 
short at the point where the main issues have to be decided. 

The fighting in the Balkans during the last ten days is most 
interesting from a tactical point of view. Suleiman Pasha has 
not told us why he determined to foree his way into Bulgaria 
through the Shipka Pass. To us at a distance it looks as though 
it would have been a simpler, less costly, and an equally, or 
rather more, efficacious course had he gone by another ston If 
his object was to join Osman Pasha, he would, after forcing 
the Russians back into the passes, have left a -detach- 
ment in a fortified position within them, and have silently 
and swiftly moved by Sofia. If his idea was to join Mehemet 
Ali, he would have chosen one of the passes lying east of the 
Shipka, and through which some of his troops have apparently 

d, since we have heard of them at Bebrova. He eould searcely 
ve wished to draw upon himself a ten days’ battle,in which 
many of his best troops have perished. Is it not probable that 
he imagined the Russians had determined on evacuating the 
passes altogether, or that he calculated on their main body bein 
so occupied in watching Osman and Mehemet Ali that it woul 
be unable to forward many supports to the detachment in the 
Shipka Pass? The latter supposition seems the more likely, or 


‘against a continually increasing array, and -he | surely Suleiman, before definitively committing himself to foreing 
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the obstacle to his deployment in Bulgaria, would have made sure 
that his brother generals would, each from his side, make demon- 
strations of a tar more formidable kind than they have hitherto 
made. Indeed, were there no understanding of any kind between 
the three ‘'urkish commanders, one would have expected that 
both Osman and Mehemet Ali would have made some move. 
But of course we are net in a position to pass any decided 
opinion on the question. Osman Pasha may perhaps think he 
has quite enough to do to stay where he is; and as for Melemet 
Ali's army, it would almost seem to be a phantom force 
which no one, neither Correspondent nor critic, succeeds in 
embodying and localizing. However, it is so far real that it 
always — in position in whichever direction the enemy ad- 
vances. ‘The country is very difficult between Osman Bazar and 
Tirnova; and if surprise is expressed that Mehemet Ali has not 
moved long ago to assist Suleiman by the road connecting the 
two places, it must be remembered that the operation would neces- 
sitate a flank march of an extended character within near reach of 
the army of the Czarewitch, and that retreat in case of repulse 
might involve the army being thrown into the Balkans and cut off 
from Shuma. 

On the Russian side, when it was first recognized that the 
numbers with which they were operating were insufficient, had 
they promptly withdrawn from the country south of the moun- 
tains, they could have taken up, in plenty of time and with small 
numbers, almost impregnable positionsin several passes. Asit was, 
they were enabled to retain possession of the northern debouché of 
the Shipka only through the opportune arrival of reinforcements 
which were hwried up with desperate resolution. An hour or 
two less or more and the palisade was effectually broken down. 
Fighting of such fierce character as that of the last ten days has 
not been witnessed since the American war. Nothing in the cam- 
paigns of 1866 or 1870 approaches to it. It is impossible to say 
which side deserves more our admiration. The Turks perhaps 
obtain more credit, as they were not expected to develop such 
staying powers. 

While we profess our ignorance of the precise object Suleiman 
had in view in forcing on this sanguinary aflair, we can easily 
recognize why the Russians are so bent on opposing a sturdy re- 
sistance. hey must be thankful that Suleiman elected to 
move by the Shipka, for, whether they eventually repulse 
him or not, they have succeeded in delaying him several 
days, and during that. time the Russians are receiving their sup- 
ports from the north at the rate, we are told, of three battalions a 
day. Had Suleiman succeeded in forcing the Russian position 
betore the troops which saved it for some days came up, their 
situation in Buigaria would have been not far removed from 

ilous. The successful defence of the pass so far gives the 

ussians breathing-time ; and, if Suleiman is eventually compelled 
to draw off, it is possible that the accident of the arrival at the 
nick of time of a body of riflemen hurried to the front on Cossack 
horses may mark a turning-point in the course of the cam- 
paign. The ten days’ battle not been fought in a narrow 
rge, as seemed to be at first supposed. There exists a wide 
ifference between a pass like that of Shipka and the one by 
which our army penetrated into Abyssinia. There the route lay 
through a narrow gorge, shut.in closely by high mountains, which 
for miles together were simply inaccessible clifis; the road was 
really often nothing more than a watercourse, dry at that season. 
To enter the pass was to enter a funnel. But in the Shipka 
passage the road does not run at the base, but along the slopes of 
the hills. The gorge is not a continuous narrow pass, walled in 
by inaccessible heights, but it gradually opens out as the mountains 
begin to lower towards the plain, and near the outlet itis “a 
rugged ravine, some eight miles in depth, with an infinity of 
aca a commanding the high road.” The Turks and Russians 
th hold some of these points of vantage; but the latter hold the 
central heights, which ensure possession of the main road. 
Suleiman Pasha, availing himself of the lateral valleys. sueceeded 
in establishing himself on the heights which dominate the Russian 
position on both flanks. He says himself that he bloched them in 
on three sides; and the fact that the Turkish rifles reached the 
wounded on the way to Gabrova, and that the Liussians are said 
to have suffered much from the cross-iire of the enemy, 
shows that the advantage of position is with the Turis. The 
latest Russian official despatch allows that Radetzky’s force, though 
still maintaining its positions, is yet unable to expel the enem 
from any of his, or even to find out what the enemy is about. “ It 
is uncertain,” says the Russian general, “ whether the Turks are 
preparing a fresh attack, whether they are retiring, or whether they 
intend to surround us. This question will probably be set at rest 
very shortly.” The general seems to admit that the Turks may 
possibly have the power of “setting the questivn at rest ” without 
much reference to his own intentions. Suleiman Pasha, on the 
other hand, in his last despatch, dated the same day, August 29, 
says that he continues to blockade the enemy and to threaten his 
retreat. He was also enabled, he says, to push a reconnaissance a 
considerable distance on the road to Gabrova. 

We should suppose that the long-threatened attack on Plevna 
would have to be deferred till the Grand Duke Nicholas has set 
the question at rest on the side of the Shipka Pass. It was 
anger out in these pages a short time back that the whole 

of the campaign might depend on Suleiman’s succeed- 
ing or not in getting to the north of the Balkans before 
Osman Pasha was ejected from Plevna, or Mehemet Ali 
crushed in a battle. We never anticipated, however, that 


Suleiman’s army was to be used in fighting.a series of sanguinary 
battles for the sake of entering Bulgaria by the Shipka Pass, instead 
of by some other, The Russians not being in a position to resume 
the offensive beyond the Balkans, it seems to us: that: Suleiman 
might have safely left the “twenty companies” of, Russians and 
Bulgarians in the Shipka Pass to be watched by a detachment 
which would have uselessly employed: its leisure in throwing up 
entrenchments against another Russian inroad. Of what inestim- 
able value would have been the arrival at this: juneture, vid Sofiay 
of the main body of Suleiman’s army in the neighbourhood: of 
Plevna! It would have far more than neutralized the diversion 
which the Roumanians seem to be about to attempt. In the 
general struggle which must soon begin we should bear in mind, in 
estimating the chances, that, when the Russians have received the 
40,000 men of the Guard and all the reinforcements which can 
arrive by the end of. September, they will be little stronger in 
numbers than they were on their first entrance into Bulgaria; 
while the Turks, in spite of their losses, have received reintorcee 
ments which far more than counterbalance these; and that, in 
addition, they are in excellent spirits from their recent successes; 
and their preparations are in every sense more complete. 


BARDS AND JOURNALISTS. 


V 7 HEN a nation assembles in Gorsedd under its Arch-Druid, it 
is only natural that a neighbouring and friendly, though 
modern and insignificant, people should be anxious to learn what 
are the rites over which the Arch-Druid presides. Wales has been 
in Gorsedd, and the Rev. T. R. Lloyd, elias Yr Estyn, rector of 
Llanefydd, has taken the chair of the Arch-Druid. It may seem 
odd that a clergyman of a Christian Church should occupy what 
Lord Francis Hervey, for.one, must believe to be the seat of the 
scorner. Guided merely by what Lord Francis Hervey has:told 
us from: his place in the House of Commons,one might expect 
to learn that the Rev. T. R. Lloyd publicly stained himself blue, and 
practised disgusting orgies under the mistletoe. If he had burned 
acasual Saxon tourist in a wicker basket, he would not at all have 
gone beyond the duties which several historical inquirers aseribe to 
him. but Mr. Lloyd proved to his own satisfaction that there was 
nothing incongruous in his assumption of the Druidical robe. Chris+ 
tianity and the ancient Welsh religion are much the same thing, 
An archdeacon might quite well be an arch-druid. The mission, 
not only of St. Augustine, but of earlier preachers of Christianity 
in Britain, was once more proved to be “ uncatholic and unealled 
for.’ We find some difficulty in reproducing, without an irrever+ 
ence of which Mr. Lloyd is doubtless unconscious, his arguments 
in favour of-his theory. Ile observed that “ long before the advent. 
of our Saviour in the flesh the Welsh people worshipped God 
under the name of Iesu.” This is the more remarkable, because: 
“the Cymry came originally from the East, bearing with 
them the religion of Abraham, Isaac, and: Jacob, which: re~ 
ligion they seem to have preserved with: singular reverence; 
and unsuilied by the slightest taint of idolatry.” This 
statement is so singularly opposed to what we have generally 
been told that we can only regret that time prevented the Arch+ 
Druid “ from entering into elaborate details.” This is the more 
to be lamented because Mr. Lloyd declared that he expected tobe 
sneered at by ‘“ the scoffer,” whom he imported with ease from the 
eloquence of the parish pulpit into that of the Arch-Druid. 
Respectful astonishment and an anxious desire for more light 
rather than a wish to sneer are the feelings that the Rev. Mn 
Lloyd's remarks must waken in the Saxon breast. Surely it would 
have been better to tell us more of these good tidings than to dis+ 
cuss, though that also is interesting, the date of the Listeddfod 
which Englishmen know as that of 1877. Reckoning from 
the era of Prydain ap Aedd Mawr, this Eisteddfod is: held 
anno 2430. But, caiculated by another era, which seems, 
as far as we can guess, to be that of the fall of Troy, 
the date of the Listeddfod, is 3130. “Ancient records: still 
preserved among the Welsh people” testify that Mr. Lloyd was 
Arch-Druid in the year 3130 of “Cor Gwlad.” Now that/Dn 
Lareth has found an approximate date and a probable dominion for 
King Echetus, the ‘‘ maimer of all men” in the Odyssey, and‘ has 
proved to his own satisfaction that Proteus, the old man of the 
sea, is Rhamses III., it is to be hoped. that he will collate the 
ancient records of Cor Gwlad. A great deal of light would then 
be thrown on the relations of Brut to P.ruti or Proteus, and ‘of beth 
to Isaac and Abraham, and the old ancient Cymry to all. We 
cannot help suspecting that the keen eye of theology will detees:in 
Mr. Lloyds views of the Welsh origin of Christianity, as in the 
“ great text of Galatians,’ at least “ twenty-nine: distinct damna- 
tions.” In one or other of his characters, however, as parscn or 
as Druid, he ought to be safe. He shares with the Positiviste 
the rare enjoyment of being able to date his letters. age 
cording to any one of thee eras at pleasure. The disciples. of 
M. Comte have their cioice between Vendémiaire and the menthi 
of Dante or Homer, as the case may be, and ordinary Septem’ 
Mr. Lloyd as parish priest can employ 1877, and as Arch-Drui 
may use 2430 or 3130 at will, as he may happen to wish to do 
honour to Prydain ap Aedd Mawr or to the epoch of Cor Gwlad. 
His discourse, which leaves so much unexplained, clears up one 
thing and lets another rest in darkness. When Mr. Lloyd is 
capable of making his amazing statements, based on some mere 
coincidence of sound in words which have nothing to do with 
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each other, it is mot odd that Welsh peasants should prove easy 
converts to the doctrines of Joe Smith. Between the mixture of 
genuine and fascinating legend which they know from childhood, 
and the Seriptural glosses of such scholars as Mr. Lloyd, they must 
be ready and willing to believe any nonsense about records, tradi- 
tions, primitive revelations, and so forth. On the other hand, it 
is difficult to account for the fact that Professor Rhys has not yet 
been laid on the sacriticial stone by wild Arch-Druids, except by 
ascribing it to the etliciency of the police of the Principality. 

So much might be said in favour of Eisteddfodan, if they were 
only properly ordered, that the Druidical discourses of Mr. Lloyd 
oad people like him are really almost as annoying as they are 
amusing. The Welsh peasantry retain legends of great beauty 
and antiquity, and it isa pity that traditions which people every 
hill and vailey with romance should be made ridiculous. There 
is not so much of refinement in the life of miners and colliers 
that the old popular poetry can be safely thrown aside as a thing 
of no worth. Without some faint element of belief the tales 
of fairies and giants, pigmies aud enchantresses, ure probably 
doomed tv disappear. But there is no good reason why elementary 
education should destroy the popular tradition of stories 
which all the cultivated peoples of Kurope have borrowed from 
the myths of wild Wales. It is the fanaticism of pedantry 
to denounce, because they are not true, mdrchen which 
are common indeed to all European lands, but which have 
ined a singular and unrivailed charm from the touch of 

e Celtic genius. If the managers of Kisteddfodan could only 
keep the old stories alive, and abstain from mixing up the 
Pentateuch with the Mubinogion, we would not ask them “ to 
advance the tone of morality and the extension of education.” 
That is the object of the friends of these gatherings, according 
to Lord Peurhyn; for a lord at these entertainments must 
always be moral. The list of prizes at the Listeddiod of 3130, 
and the opportune publication of a book of Eisteddfod prize 

is, help us to estimate the educational value of the meetings. 

literature really helped by the gift of a prize of tive guineas 
for the best English translation of a Welsh essay on “ Hamilton 
and Mill’? Metaphysics can take care of themselves, without 
being poured from the silver into the golden cup, from English 
into Welsh, and back ayain. A “cywydd” on ihe “ Burial of 
Moses’ adds a new mystery to that event, and seems cheap at five 
Guineas. Probably the successful competitor had no difficulty in 
proving to Mr. Lloyd that Moses was a Welshman and was buried 
samewhere on Snowdon. There were fourteen competitors for an 
English prize poem on the view from that mountain. One bard 
sent in a composition of seven hundred and fifty lines in blank 
vegse. This utherwise admirable work “dealt not so much with 
the required subject as with Welsh legendary lore,” and was 
therefore disqualitied. Perhaps, too, it was thought by the judges 
that, though blank verse is a good thing, seven hundred and fifty 
lines are too many. We are led to this guess by the complaint of 
Mr. J.C. Manning, who has published his own prize poems. 
“From the fitful excitement of journalistic duties | have turned,” 
aays Mr. Manning, “ to ‘making poetry,’ as Spenser detines the art.” 

is bard was fortunate last year (3129) with a poem on the death of 
Saul. The judges restricted him to 200 lines, which compelled 
him to “lop away the bulk” of his composition, As at present 
printed, this diige on the death of Saul begins with the events 
which preceded the coronation of that lamented monarch. The 
work is divided into four “ episodes,” of which three have nothing 
to do with the decease of the King of Israel. Critics might think 
that the poem would be all the better if the earlier episodes were 
lopped oii ; but, in the fitful excitement of journalistic duties, Mr. 
Manning hes been unable to take this view. He has made up his 
mind that he cannot “encase his delicate muse fur a permanency 
in a straight waistcoat.” He therefore gives her to the world “ in 
the fearless old fashion,” as Mr. Swinburne says, “ naked and nude,” 
if not antique. One of the four hundred lines, which speaks of 
“the dark and turbid garniture of toads,” seems scarcely worthy 
of a delicate muse. 

Elegiac poems on the death of local people, and epigrams on 
things at large, seem to be favourite exercises with the competitors 
at the Eisteddfodan. In this present year of grace and of Cor 
Gwilad, no fewer than eighty-tive poets sent in epigrams on the Polar 
Star. The prize was only a guinea, but thea epigrams, even in 
Wales, need not exceed one hundred and filty lines. The collec- 
tion of Mr. Manning includes an epigram, ‘“‘ Written in the Prayer- 
book of a Young Lady who had Jilted her Lover.” We do not 
know whether the young lady was driven to suicide or repentance 
by the iambics of this Cambrian Archilochus. Here is the 

To love unbeloved—O how painful the bliss ! 
By such passion our heartstrings we sever : 
Like raindrops in rivers, which die with a hiss, 
We are lost in life’s waters for ever. . 
If the prize epigrams were as mild as this, the Polar Star pro- 
bably escaped with some moral and educational remarks, Mr. 
Manning, as becomes an Eisteddfod prize poet, hus indited a lyric 
to Education. As this is probably the very first ode of the kind, 
it is only fair to quote an impassioned stanza :— 
In the cause of Education 
L t the glorious altar stand, 
As a bulwark of the nation, 
As a blessing on the land. 
Let our unsectarian fabric 
Grow in grandeur from the sod, 
As a crown upon our man 
As a monument to God. 


' The glorious altar, or unsectarian fabric, was apparently “a 
University for Wales.” 

If Eistedd‘odan only produce poetry of this sort, it might be as 
well to let song flourish in the corners of country newspapers, 
without pecuniary encouragement. Mr. Manning, for example, 
has merely to turn from his journalistic excitement in prose, 
and work it off in verse. His lines on the present Prime Minister 
needed no Eistedd‘od to praise acd reward them. They are the 
mere natural expression of a journalistic admiration too strong and 
pure and fiery tor prose :— 

So, the Future, of his striving 

With its trumpet tongue shall tell: 
How he Battled tor the Bible ; 

How he loved old England well. 


It seems a pity that enthusiastic London journals should not have 
& poet's corner in which a highly-strung writer of leading articles 
might express burning thoughts in metrical form. When we read 
of the “ stern and strenuous heroism” with which England, quite 
unlike other countries, defends her own interests, one ieels how 
welcome would be the relief of the poet's corner. Hymns to 
the Ministry of the moment, whoever they might happen 
to be, would leave the poet calm, composed, ready to 
tackle the prosiic business of life in ordinary prose. To 
talk of a statesman’ “proud form” in an article is hard, 
though perhaps not quite impossible ; but in verse the Eistedd od 
prize poet has no ditticulty in comparing Lord Derby, “ steadfast 
and sturdy,” to “ the monarch that grows in the forest, aud rears 
its brow ever green to the firmament bright.” Mr. Mannings 
“delicate Muse” would sometimes be nothing the worse for a 
strait waistcoat; but no doubt his journalistic excitement 
would grow tvo frantic were it not for his delicate Muse. An 
Eisteddiod for all writers of gushing leaders, if it did little to 
advance the moral tone of the country, might at least allow a great 
deal of patriotism, of twaddle, and of ciassical iniormation to be 
worked ott in a harmless way, 


MYKENE TO CORINTH. 


M YRENP and Tiryns have taught us a lesson in the history 
AVE of tuose Greek cities which penshed in days which we are 
used to look on as still ancient. Argos has given us one type of 
the Greek city which has lived on through all changes down to 
our own times. Corinth, a city hardly less famous than Argos, 
fiom some points of views even more famous, has had yet auother 
destiny. Aiter yerishing utterly aud rising again, Corinth has 
lived on through ali later changes down to recent times, tu pive way, 
in recent tines, to a new city bearing its own name. And on the 
way which leads us from Mykéné to Corinth we pass by a site of 
another kind, the site of a spot which never was a city, but which 
was as famous and venerabie in Lellenic legend and lellenic reli- 
gion as any city not of the very foremost rank. Olympia is yet far 
off, but a toretaste of Olympia may well be had in the plain which 
was hallowed by the lesser festival, beneath the columns of Nemea, 
alongside of its ruined church. 

But how is Nemea to be reached? It is perhaps a tribute to 
the ancient greatness of Mykéné that it is there that civilizatiun in 
one important branch may be said tu come to an end. From 
Nauplia the journey by ‘liryns and Argos may be made in a 
carriage ; but it cannot be said that the latter part of the road 
from Argos to Mykéné is made according to the principles of Mac- 
adam. Indeed, we think it would be possible to carry the drive 
a little further than Mykéné, or, to speak more accurately, than 
Chorbati. But as such a drive would not take the traveller to any 
point in particular, and as he certainly could not continue it to 
Corinth, we may say that the carriage-road ends at Mykéné. 
Mykéné is the last point which the traveller can examine by that 
mode of journeying. At Chorbati he will begin his really Greek 
journey. He will have to go after the fashion of the country so 
far as to travel, as one of a cavalcade, on one of the small 
and hardy horses of the country, which seem, very much like 
their guides or drivers, to be able to do anything and to eat 
nothing. Perhaps however he may not so iar conform to the 
fashion of the couutry as himself to become a package on the back 
of his pack-horse, and to sit there with both his legs on one side. 
Such a manner of going, besides other things to be said against it, 
has this manifest disadvantage, that it compels the traveller to 
take a one-sided view of the land which he goes through. On a 
journey on which the traveller has to take everything with him, 
he will hardly forget to take European saddles also. But, even 
with a European saddle, it needs a calm head and good horseman- 
ship to take in much of the view, or to call up mauy of its associa- 
tions, when you are, not indeed, like General Wolte, “ scrambling 
up,” but, if the phrase be accurate, “scrambling dewn” 

Rough rugged rocks 

Well nigh perpendiklar. 
The scrambling up is well enough; it is with the scrambling 
down that the hardship comes. It is easy to convince one’s 
intellect that there is really no danger, that the beast on which one 
is mounted, most uniairly called GAoy v, knows thoroughly what 
he is about, and is far wiser than the (woy Avyxov whom he 
carries. To give him his head, and to let him go where he pleases, 
is the dictate of common sense; but there are moments when 
common sense will not be heard. At such moments the traveller 
beyins to wish that he was like Pheidippidés—most rightly named 
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as sparing horses and not sparing his own feet—to whom the 
journey from Mykéné to Corinth would clearly have been no more 
than a pleasant morning's walk, Or better still would it be, if the 
days of Pausanias could come back, as there is indeed fair hope 
that they soon may, and that the whole road from Nauplia to 
Corinth may again be passed by the help of wheels. To the 
young and adventurous the novelty and roughness of the mode of 
roing seem to have its charms. The traveller more advanced in 
fite would be better pleased even to go on his own feet, and he 
might think it better still if he might enjoy the Eastern luxury of 
ing 
dppapagav padOaxds xaraxeipevor. 

One thing however is certain—a land without inns is in every 
way better than a land with bad inns, ‘The travelling party is 
self-supporting, and carries along with it all the necessaries of life, 
as well as some of its comforts and conveniences. It is wonderful 
how shortly and how thoroughly a sleeping-room anda well-furnished 
dinner-table can be called as it were out of nothing. It may be 
better not to ask too minutely what becomes of the hospitable 
inhabitants who so readily turn out to male way for the strangers. 
Certain it is that for the native part of the travelling party, reason- 
able and unreasonable, any quarters for the night will do. One 

int however calls for a protest; if the man chooses to look on 

‘is fustanella and his other garments as an inseparable part 
of himself, that is his own look out; but it is hard to treat the 
unreasonable beast as if his pack-saddle were an inseparable part of 
him, and to give him no rest from his burthen either by day or by 
night. As for the traveller himself, he certainly would not ex- 
change the fare, he might not always be anxious to exchange the 
lodging, which he makes for himself in the museum at Mykéné or 
in the house of the single priest of fallen Corinth, for those that he 
could get in some lands where, as there are inns, people do not 
take everything with them. 

The cavalezd: leaves Chorbati to make its way to Corinth by 
way of Nemea. Pausanias gives a choice of routes; the one 
chosen is that which he distinguishes as the tpyrds, which he 
describes as narrow, but passable for carriages. Narrow enough it 
is, and well it deserves its name as a passage cleft through the 
rocks, but the wheel tracks are there to show that carriages did 
once go that way. We are between Corinth and Argos, not be- 
tween Thebes and Delphi; but we can weil fancy the difficulties 
and the likeiitood of quarrel if Laios and Uidipous met in such a 
strait as this. 

We pass on, over ground which five-and-fifty years ago beheld 
one of the fiercest struggles of the War of Independence. Each of 
the passes, each of the heights, was held and stoutly contested in 
the August of 1822, when the men of Peloponnésos beat back 
the Turkish host of Dramali in utter defeat. On our imme- 
diate path the ground rises and falls, but we are led over no 
special heights till, as we descend, the plain of Nemea breaks 
upon us. The columns rise in all the stateliness of solitude. 
Beyond rise the hills in which the ancients placed the cave of 
the Nemeian lion. This then is one of the seats of Pan- 
kellenic religion and Pan-hellenic festive gathering. If its 
glory did not reach that of Olympia or Delphi or even of 
the Isthmus, it is the tirst of the four to which our journey 
leads us, and we remember that Nemeian victories cailed forth 
the song of Pindar, and that Allibiadés did not disdain 
either to win triumphs there, or to have those triumphs recorded 
in the choicest art of the sculpture of his day. There is the temple 
in the plain, a plain well titted for the purposes of the games, and, 
cut out of one of the hills to the right as in the Larissa of Argos, 
we see where the theatre of Nemea once was, Though the place 
hardly ranks among sites of first-rate interest, though it calls up 
no such primeval associations as Mykéné which we have left, no 
such later associations as Corinth to which we are going, there is 
much to muse upon in the plain of Nemea. The legend of the 
lion comes home to us all the more strongly after seeing the sculp- 
tured forms which the world has agreed to call lions in the Myké- 
néan akropolis. Science and scholarship going hand in hand have 
given him a new interest. The lion, whose cave we cannot see, 
though we see the mountain side in which it is hollowed, may be 
mythical in his own person, but he is no mere creature of fiction. 
If, with Mr. Dawkins, we trace out the retreat of the lion trom 
Europe, we see at Nemea one very important stage in his retreat. 
We trace him from the day wand te made his lair in the caves 
of Mendip to the day when Herodotus so accurately marked out 
his geographical limits within the European continent. In his day 
the lion was still found in the region which stretched from the 
Acheléos to the Nestos; and when we look at the evidently careful 
nature of the notice itseif, and when we go on to put that notice 
in its right place among other notices, we shall not be tempted for 
one moment to think that the lions of Herodotus were other than 
real lions. Some indeed have suggested that Herodotus was so 
poor a naturalist as to mistake lynxes or wild cats for lions. No one 
will be likely to think this when he has once put the whole 
evidence in its right order. Just as we can believe in a Mykénaian 
empire without pledging ourselves to a personal Agamemnén, so 
we can believe in lions in Peloponnésos without pledging our- 
selves to a personal Héraklés. The constant references to the lion 
in the Homeric poems must-come from actual knowledge or from 
very recent tradition. The beast has a twofold name ; he is not only 
éwv but Ais, and one is tempted, though it is slightly dangerous, 
to carry our thoughts on a little further with to his name. 
We ourselves seem never to have called him by anything but a 


name borrowed from the Latin; but are not Léwe and ’s strictly 
cognate, signs of a time when the king of beasts had a name 
common to the whole Aryan family? Anyhow we may be sure 
that primitive lezend would not have quartered the lionat Nemea, 
that primitive art would not have sculptured him at Mykéné, 
except at times when his presence in Peloponnésos was, if a thing 
of the past at all, a thing of a very recent past. 

The modern fauna of Nemea, as it strikes the passer-by, is of 
a lowlier and more harmless kind. The sbepherdesses are there 
with their goats among the ruins, and a draught of their milk in © 
the Greek May is a reireshment not t> be scorned. And he who 
uses his eyes as he passes along may have the same luck as the © 
infant Hermés when he met the tortoise in his path, The tortoise - 
of that adventure willingly sacriticed himselt for the good of 
mankind, that the baby-god might make a lyre out of his shell." 
The tortoise kept his place in the human nursery speech of Greece, 
and we may still ask the question of the Greek girls, 

XEAL Ti moeis ev TO peo ; 
There is a temptation to carry him off as a living memorial of the 
spot; but the way from Nemea to Britain is long. 

But we must not forget man and his works wuen we are in one 
of the chief seats of Hellenic worship. Here is the temple of 
Nemeian Zeus, standing desolate in the plain, almost as some of our 
Cistercian abbeys stand in their valleys. ‘The history of the holy 
place is characteristic of Greek religion and of Greek politics. ~ 
As Elis wrested the possession of Olympia from Pisa, so Argos 
wrested the possession of Nemea from Kieonai. In each case the 
possession of the temple and all that belonged to it was a source of 
dignity and political power. It wus therefore eagerly sought for, 
and uuscrupulously seized, by the greater city at the expense of 
the smaller, In the Olympian case indeed one ground of refusing 
the ancient claim of the men of Pisa was that they had no city. 
at all, but were mere villagers, unabie and unworthy to preside 
over one of the great religious solemuities of the Greek nation. 
With our northern notions, we are inclined to ask why Olympia 
and Nemea did not themselves grow into cities. Why did not a 
town grow up around the sanctuary? Not a few Enylish towns, 
some of them of considerable size, grew up round some venerated 
monastery or other great church. A few devotees of the saint, 
a few dependents of his ministers, began the settlement. 
Tratlic, sheiter, all the motives which draw men together, increased 
the colony. In course of time it either wrested municipal rights from 
its ecclesiastical lords or received them as a free gilt. In either 
case a new borough was formed, a borough which had not been 
made but had grown. But in Greek ideas a city was some- 
thing which did not grow but was made. It might grow indefi- 
nitely aiter it was once made; but its first making did not take 
the furm of growing. A new city was called into being by special 
and solemn acts, and no such foundation would have been endured 
at Olympia by Elis or at Nemea by eitier Argos or Klednai. Some 
accommodation there must have been ior the ministers of the God 
and his worshippers, even in ordinary times. At the great festival 
seasons, so we gather from the story of the assault on the tents of 
the envoys of Dionysios at Olympia, the crowds which assembled 
were encamped in the open plain like an army. But such a camp 
did not, like so many ot the camps of Kome, grow intoa permanent 
city. One might have fancied that it migit become an object of 
Panhellenic policy to remove these national sanctuaries from the 
power of particular cities, and to place them under some kind of 
management in which all who had a right to share in the festival 
might be represented. But such an idea was foreign to the Greek 
political mind. The presidency of the temple and the games 
was essentially a privilege of this or that city. Pisa or Kleénai, 
Elis or Argos, were hosts, and the rest of Greece were their 
guests. There were indeed Amphilitionies, where a temple 
belonged to several cities in common; but the action of the most 
famous of their number in Greek atfsirs did not do much to im- 
press the general Greek mind in favour of that system of manage- 
ment. Throughout Grecian history the Delphic Amphiktiony 
either does nothing or becomes the tool of some powerful 
commonwealth or prince. 

But, besides the memories of Nemea and the thoughts which it 
suggests, there is the temple itself. ‘There is enough left to trace 
out the whole ground plan, and three columns soar above the 
plain, catching the eye as a prominent object in the descent. We 
say “ soar,” for these are perhaps the only Doric columns which do 
soar. They are taller and slenderer than any others to be seen in 
Greece, and they have thereby lost much of the true Doric cha- 
racter. That they are of much later date than the Attic Parthe- 
non none can doubt. Greek antiquaries are even inclined to fix 
them as late as Macedonian times. One almost wonders that an 
architect who departed so far from the primitive Doric idea in the 
proportion of his columns did not venture to adopt either of the 
later forms of capitals, one of which at least must have come 
into use before his time. We have seen the Ionic capital in 
use on the Athenian akropolis, and it certainly would have 
looked more in place as a finish to the columns of Nemea 
than the form which seems the natural tinish at Poseidénia and 
even at Athens. But they are grand objects all the same. 
Nothing can wholly take away the inherent majesty of the Doric 
architecture, and beside them is a relic of even greater intetest 
than themselves. Within the precinct, built out of the remains of the 
heathen sanctuary, are the ruins of asaall church, clearly of early 
date, one of the mary instances in which the professors of the new 


faith turned the holy places of the old faith to their own purposes, 
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A train of thoughts are suggested by the neighbourhood of the two 
temples, now alike equally fallen. Bat on this head we shall do 
well to check ourselves; a greater opportunity for musings of this 
kind will be found on the western side of Peloponnésos. 

We leave the temple ; we pass by the remains of the theatre ; we 
climb to a fountain where the women gathering around may 
afford a study in the varied ornaments of their dress. We pass on; 
we come down again, marking a number of quarries which supplied 
stone for the neighbouring building and which have almost the look 
of buildings themselves. Is it to our shame that we pass by thie re- 
mains of Klednai, its akropolis covering a low hill, without stop- 
ing for a nearer examination? Such questions are not always 

ecided by the traveller for himself; they are for the most part 

settled for him. And he who has lingered at Mykéné in the morning 
and must needs reach Corinth in the evening may be forgivenif he 
fail to give Kleénai her due. A halt and a meal are taken ata 
more convenient point, within sight of the hill of Klednai, where a 
few trees give shade, and where a few ruined and forsaken houses 
remain as memories of the last earthquake. Of that earthquake 
we shall hear and see more at Corinth. We press on to the city 
of the two seas and the mountain crowned by its citadel. Before 
we reach them, we learn again at once how thoroughly Greece is a 
land of mountains, and how near one part of Greece is to another. 
Here in Peloponnésos we see over the gulf to the mountains of 
-Northern Greece. The hoary head of Parnassos rises before us, 

Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 

Not in the fabled landseape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad through its native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty. 
There in truth it soars, as no figure of speech, but as the mountain 
which guarded a Pan-hellenic sanctuary greater than that of 
Nemea. Presently we reach a winding descent, and a tlat meadow 
alone lies between us and Akrokorinthos. ‘The hills of Tiryns, 
Mykéné, and Kleénai, the Athenian akropolis itself, are as nothing 
to the Larissa of Argos; but the Argive height itself yields utterly 
to the great Corinthian steep. But as yet we see only the hinder 
side, the land side, of the mountain; we see the liighest point of 
the fortress which crowns it, but we do not yet see how Akroko- 
rinthos stands to Corinth, New and Old, and to the seas on either 
side of it. We have yet to study one of the sites of Greece 
than which none is of higher iuterest in general history, a site 
which has to tell a tale of ruin, of restoration, and of renewed 
ruin, of a different kind from any with which we have as yet met. 


QUIET PEOPLE. 
“ae misgovernment of the world is carried on with such an 


amount of talk that one has seldom time to think how little | 
| where in particular; but at odd intervals she hazards a remark 


would suffice. Half-a-dozen well-chosen words would generally 
be better than whole conferences and debates. But, since 


ople 
must speak first and choose their words afterwards, padi | 


time is taken up in saying that something was said, in saying that 
something quite different was meant, and in saying something 
fresh, which has to be explained in its turn. It naturally results 
that both wise and foolish people have broken much silence in 
praising it; and that, like abstract virtue, it is admired but seldom 
practised. Itis in vain to point out that the silent fool often 
asa for a man of wit, because the fool who has wit enough to 
ow this and act accordingly is not properly a fool. Were he 

a fool he would not keep silence. The negroes attribute this 
wisdom to the chimpanzee, who, they say, is a man, but will not 
8 lest he should be made to work. Silent people get through 
e world as well as their talkative neighbours; every one talks 
for them; their nod is interpreted where another man would 
have to make a speech; and every one is willing to excuse them, 
as the sailor excused his parrot, for, if they do not speak, they think 
the more. Foote the actor boasted of his horse that it could 
stand still faster than some horses could trot; and the silent man 
is often enabled, by the value attached to his rare utterances, to 
say more by his silence than a voluble talker by a string of 
phrases. No doubt there is a kind of silence which is the reverse 
of talk, and is in itself eloquent. A prisoner who reserves his de- 
fence, a witness who refuses to answer a question, a man who 
holds his tongue when his character is assailed—in short, all the 
cases in which “ silence gives consent” are rather silence as the 
tion of speech than asa positive quantity. The old apophthegm 

of the Silent Club is not in point either. When the secretary pre- 
sented the rejected candidate with a glass of water so full that it 
would not hold another drop, he went to great trouble to do in a 
roundabuut way what he might have done ina moment by saying 
one word, and so have avoided the retort. The candidate, when 
he laid the rose-leaf on the water, answered in the language em- 
ed by the secretary; but it was a language, and not silence. 

t is quite easy to imagine loquacity in a deaf mute. He may not 
have power to utter a sound, yet, in the strict sense, he is not per- 
haps a silent person. And sileuce kept on purpose to express, by its 
very existence, an emotion of the mind, is only a substitution of 
signs for speech. Such is the reticence displayed by the well- 
known epitaph on a tombstone in Fulham churchyard, where, 
after the name, age, and date of death of the lady buried below, 
three words only are added by way of epitaph—* Silence is best.” 
The estimation of the deceased by her surviving relations could not 
be more fully expressed had the whole stone been covered. When 
@ character is to be given to a drunken or dishonest servant, the 


omission of the words honest and sober is sufficient. But this is 
not the silence of quiet people. Too often they resemble rather 
the chimpanzee than the parrot, and are not talkative because talk 
may involve them in further exertion. But it is not easy to p 
into their motives of action, or rather of inaction. The Ulster fo 
have a proverb, “ Nobody can tell what is in the pot when the lid 
is on.” It is not the most unselfish people who talk least about 
themselves. To some the facts which relate to their personal his-- 
tory are too serious for words. When Queen Elizabeth visited 
Westminster School, it is said that the future Lord Burleigh, in 
answer to her question as to the number of his floggings, replied 
in the words of /Eneas :— 


Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


Unspeakable are the emotions of silent people; a sense of personal 
dignity or shame keeps them quiet ; but to mosi of them is vouch- 
safed a single confidential friend, into whvse ear ail the pent-up 
feelings are poured from time to time. 

This is especially the ease with quiet girls, What they say in 
their moments of contidence we cannot preteud to know. 
Whether they are really quiet or ouly shy is equally beyond 
the superficial observer. That they are not found to im- 
= the pleasant flow of soul in ordinary society is often 

use they are eminently good listeners, and do not yawn 
at the utmost commonplaces. That another should commit. 
himself to speech, with or without anything to say, is. 
enough to interest them. They are thought sympathetic, and 
often draw forth the tale of woe long hidden. Men begin by 
telling them of other loves, and often end by loving them for 
themselves. In this they have a great advantage over the more 
gushing sister. They take no notice of a loolish speech, and a man 
imagines he is safe in their hands. He can say things to them 
which, said to any one else, might have serious consequences. A 
quiet cousin is thus often a great blessing toa man. He can talk 
a matter out as if with himself, and imagine afterwards that he 
has had counsel upon it. The quiet girl hears him with outward 
sympathy, agrees with all his views, and, when asked to help him 
to a decision, gives her casting vote in favour of the course he 
already prefers. He finds after a time that her quiet receptiveness. 
is grateful to him; and, when she has seen him safe through an 
engagement or two, and half-a-dozen flirtations more or less 


| serious, he suddenly finds out, or at least tells her, that he has 


really been in love with her only all the time. Sometimes this 
happy result is brought about by scheming, and it is the great 
drawback of quietness that duplicity is so often attributed to 
it. The quiet girl of the family regulates the autumn tour; 
she silently directs its goings to the place where her bosom 
friend, male or female, is to be met with, and she will b 
her sisters in a Northern moor or bake them at Brighton wit 
equal and unruffled composure. True, she never asks to go any- 


which suggests the place, and now and then reads out a para- 
graph from a letter or a newspaper in which its advantages 
are set forth, What she does say is listened to by the family, 
for she is always sure of an audience for her rare utterances, 
gets a reputation for good sense which she does not always deserve. 
She is never in scrapes, or, if she is, keeps them to herself. Her 
allowance is never overdrawn, or, if it is, no one hears her grumble 
that she cannot make ends meet. There seems to be a method in 
her doings to which people instinctively yield, and she gets her own 
way, not so much because she tries to get it, as because nobody thinks 
of opposing her. Like the flies whose feet are provided with soft 
pads, so that you do not feel them when they alight on you, her in- 
tluence works unnoticed, and everything seems ordered for her 
rather than by her. She almost monopolizes the attentions of the 
lady’s-maid she is supposed to share with her sisters, and can 
always manage a cup of tea in her room or breakfast in bed. 
She can flirt, on occasion, in a way no frivolous girl dares to 
attempt, but she never writes a compromising letter, and has 
a most convenient want of memory. She accepts presents which 
her sisters would have to refuse, and keeps them laid. by 
in cotton wool to look at during the hour she is doing her 
back hair and saying her prayers. She retires gracefully in 
favour of the other girls, as if willing to let them shine, and gets 
her reward in the approbation of the old people of the party, 
Quiet men find her agreeable, and wonder why she is said to be 
silent, but this is chiefly because she does not bore them by 
insisting on answers to her questions. When she develops into a: 
wife, for she always marries at least once, she gets her own way 
in everything. Her husband probably chose her because. he 
thought it would turn out differently, and finds when tov-late 
that he could not possibly have made a more complete mistake. 
Children are always fond of her; sons respect, it they do not 
greatly love, quiet mothers, for they have never heard them talk. 
nonsense. Servants never give them short answers, as their words 
are few and decisive, and the poor people think them dignified and 
mines of hidden wisdom. In fact, they go through the world 
under a kind of false pretence; they get credit for great depth of 
feeling, and it is for some reason thought well worth while to win 
their love. Only the experienced man estimates them at their: 
right value, and admires the merry little sister with the sharp: 
tongue, the pleasant smile, and, as he knows well, a warmer heart 
and truer character than underlie the staid demeanour of the 
quiet girl. 

Quietness is sometimes a sign of bodily health. The nervous 
man who is always stirring is seldom strong. But when a man is 
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thoroughly wrapped up in himself and his own importance, per- 
fectly satisfied with his position and prospects, the cut of his 
clothes, the length of his whiskers, the attenuation of his umbrella, 
and ‘the lustre of his hat, the chances are that he is very quiet. 
Such men are habitually well dressed ; but as they get on in life 
they cling to old fashions. They are not considerate for others, yet 
they give very little trouble. They exact the utmost service, but 
e no fuss about it. They are painfully regular and punctual, 
but never seem put out by other people's want of order. They aro 
bores at a dinner party, wet blankets at a picnic, mere sticks at a 
ball ; but excellent as officers, admirable parsons, and much sought 
after by match-making mothers. It is they who carry off the 
heiresses ; who always save money; who are never in debt or 
difficulty, as other men are; who are regular in their devotions, 
and invaluable on committees, where they always get their own 
way without trouble or fuss. They habitually wait till every one 
else has spoken, and then make the single remark which concludes 
the matter, and which seems as if it had risen to the surface, like 
cream, of itself. Strict order is kept in their houses; but they do 
not, asa rule, make good fathers. Their children are too much 
afraid of them, and too glad to get away from home, Strange to 
say, though they seldom speak, they are excellent correspondents, 
write well, clearly, and at great length, and often turn into 
authors, espefially novelists. They have observed while others 
talked ; and have passed mental judgments which their secretive- 
ess enables them to store for use. They are seldom deficient in 
umour, tell a story in the fewest words, well, and quietly; and 
have generally some friend in whose society they seem to take a 
silent and subdued pleasure, and with whom they can sit for 
hours at a time without speaking. They live respected by all who 
know them, are trustees and guardians to innumerable wards, and 
are often more missed when they die than better men. If tho 
world fails to love them, it makes up by trusting them; and 
every few years one of them turns out to have elaborated some 
= system of fraud, and goes away into exile without a 
word, 


THE BETTING MANIA. 


M®« CARLYLE'S now proverbial calculation, that of the 
AVE thirty millions of his fellow-countrymen the great majority are 
fools, has been strikingly confirmed by the recent disclosures as to 
Turf swindles. It would seem indeed that a large proportion 
of the population is not merely foolish, but absolutely idiotic. 
Kurr's evidence brings out very distinctly the imbecile credulity 
of large classes of people, including even educated, and in other 
respects intelligent, persons, both in this country and ubroad. That, 
on the mere strength of vague printed advertisements, without any 
knowledge of the persons concerned, or any inquiry as to the 
nature of their operations, so many thousands of people should 
have allowed themselves to be cheated of their money, is a melan- 
choly proof how little many men are guided by the primitive 
instincts of ordinary human reason. “ ‘There is a fool born every 
hour,” a sharper was heard to say, “ and, thank Heaven, the majority 
of them live.” Kurr stated that his first venture as a lad was a 
racing office, and frankly confessed that it was a swindle, 
carried on by himself by publishing advertisements offering infor- 
mation, and in return advising those who sent contributions to 
back horses that had no chance. Thus he and his confederates 
were enabled to put all the money they received for investment 
into their own pockets. Under the name of Archer and Co. they 
made in three days six or seven thousand pounds; the “ applica- 
tions poured in, and the money also.” The inducement held out 
to the public was “to bet for them on race-courses, and to gua- 
rantee them against the loss of their money.” The only guarantee 
iven was a piece of paper. That a system of this kind should 

ve been carried on so long, and, for a time, successfully, neces- 
sarily implies that there are a great many fools who are ready to 
believe that “a thousand pounds may be won by sending twenty- 
four postage stamps” to an agency represented only by initials, or 
by a spurious name never betore heard of. 

Even if races were always run fairly, it is only a very small 
minority of the multitude who bet on the possible results of such 
competitions that have any practical acquaintance with the subject, 
so as to enable them to form a sound conclusion as to the chances of 
any given horse. The great body of bettorsare wholly dependent on 


the advice of the professional tipsters who keep offices or write in the | 


sporting newspapers, and who have their own game to play, and as 
to whose honesty there is no clue whatever, though the usual conse- 
quences of trusting to them might be supposed to supply a sufli- 
cient warning of what is to be hh As a matter of fact, 
however, the rule that races ought to be run honestly is subject 
to so many exceptions that it is not to be reckoned on; and, 
indeed, the arrangements of a great many races are a combination 
of every form of fraud. All sorts of tricks are played as to the 
public “ form” of horses, so that ignorant people may be deluded as to 
what they can do on the course; and when good horses are worked 
| ag a high place in the betting-list, there is no security whatever 
t the real or, it may be, nominal, owner will not at the last 
moment scratch a horse to suit his own book. Moreover, besides 
the tricks played by owners, there are plenty of other tricks played 
them ; and, in fact, there is around all such operations such 

an atmosphere of fraud and swindling, corrupting both high and low, 
that it is impossible to say where roguery will not turn up, though 


it is certain to lurk somewhere. And, further, it is obvious that 
the gambling which goes on in regard to races is even more de- 
structive to moral character and productive of dishonesty than that 
which prevaiis in other ways, on account of the greater facilities 
which are offered for cheating, the notoriously disreputable people 
who are mainly associated with the turf, and the low and sordid 
motives which are at the bottom of such speculations. There are, of 
course, honourable men who keep racehorses and make books; but 
the general tendency of such practices is naturally detrimental to 
the character of those who indulge in them. 

There is an article by Mr. Louis Curzon in the last num- 
ber of the Contemporary Review on “Horses as an Instru- 
ment of Gambling,” in which a very instructive sketch is 
given of the false position and evil effects of the whole 
system as at present carried ott. He begins by calculating 
the capital invested in horses for racing purposes. First, there are 
the yearlings of blood stock brought forward at public sales, which 
last year added five hundred racehorses to the studs of the period, 
aud represent only about a third of the yearling racehorses bred 
in this country in that year. The progeny of the 2,658 brood 
mares whose names are given in the Jtaeng Calendar number 
1,628, including both colts and fillies ; but of course these are not 
all devoted to racing. It is probable, however, that two hundred 
and fifty additional yearlings would be sold by private bar- 
gain for racing purposes; and the value of such _ stock 
makes up a formidable sum. (Pedigree yearlings are espe- 
cially expensive; as is shown by the cases, cited by the writer, 
of twenty-two being publicly disposed of in 1876 for more than 
1,000/, apiece, while one fetched 4,100 guineas, and the average 
cost of each was over 1,443 guineas. This year the yearlings 
have maintained their price, fifteen of those sold at Hampton 
Court realizing an average of 310 guineas apiece; while the 
average at the Middle Park sale was 273 guineas, and at that of 
the Cobham Stud Company 374, five of the horses of the latter 
costing more than 1,000 guineas each. The united average of 
these sales was 319 guineas per horse; and at the Newmarket 
sales in July eighteen yearlings averaged 880 guineas each, one 
of them fetching 2,450 guineas, and four others 1,350, 1,550, 
1,850, and 1,600 guineas respectively. According to these 
figures, the value of the 500 yearlings sold by public auction 
would come to a totalof not less than 150,000 guineas, while the 
yearlings sold by private bargain would make, at 300 guineas each, 
75,000 guineas. There were, according to the Calendar of 
last year, 1,927 races, in which 2,054 horses of ail ages took 

rt, and these, if bought at 300 guineas as yearlings, would 

ring the amount up to 841,200 guineas. Why such extravagant 
prices should be given for a yearling when it is at a time 
of life at which it is impossible to know how it will turn out 
afterwards, it is difficult to understand. Its pedigree may be 
good, but there are all kinds of accidents or disorders to which 
it is liable during training; and, when the time comes 
for the course, it may be found wanting in strength or wind. 
After being broken to its work, a yearling is often unequal not only 
to a first-class race, but even to a short one over a two-year-old 
course. In fact, as that great authority, Mr. Merry, onee said, 
“ yearlings are a fearful lottery.” They may turn out well, 
and become a great property; but there is also a probability that 
many of them may fail, and then the price has been thrown 
away onthem. It is not often that an animal has the fate of the 
country apothecary’s little mare, who had been bought as a filly 
by her master for fifteen pounds, with her engagements in four 
large stakes, all of which she won, and was afterwards sold for 1,500 
guineas. More reasonably, the blood stock from which these year- 
lings are descended is also of great value. Formosa, a brood mare, 
last year was sold for 4,000 guineas; Scottisn Chief brought 
8,000 guineas; ard a few years ago Blair Athol was purchased 
by the Cobham Stud for 12,000/., and Doncaster for 14,500/. 

he value of the 2,658 brood mares in the Calendar is estimated at 
an average of 229 guineas each, and the 274 sires at 1,000 guineas 
each. So that the total value of racing horses, as estimated 
above, may be put down at something like 1,723,000/, Even 
this, however, is not the end of the bill, for the annual expense 
of a racehorse—which, though varying, is on an average not less 
than 250/.—must be added, so that the te expenditure 
on such animals is brought up toa yearly sum of 673,950/. If 
the horses engaged solely in hurdle-races, steeple-chases, and 
hunter’s races were taken into the account, there would be an 
addition of 60,000/. to the total value. 

The writer then turns to the other side of the account, in 
order to show how utterly impossible it is, according to his caleu- 
lations, for the owner of a racer to recoup his outlay by any sums 
that may be won in stakes. It is only in exceptional cases that 
a horse wins two or three great races, such as the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger, the united stakes of which 
would be between 14,000/, and 15,000/. ; and the total value of the 
stakes raced for last year is set down as probably not above 
260,0c0/., or “ considerably less than half the amount requisite to 
keep up the united studs.” It appears from a table of the winni 
of the principal owners of racehorses in 1874 which has been 
lished by the sporting papers, that forty-four won from 200/. to 300/. 
each, forty-five 300/. to 500/., sixty from 500/. to 994/., and sixty- 
three 1,000/.and upwards. In that year 1,965 horses competed, which 
gives an average of over nine horses to every one of those scheduled 
as winners; the nine horses would cost, in interest and keep, 
over 2,350/.; so that the larger number of those who ran their 
horses, if they did not bet, must have been decidedly out of pocket. 
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It must also be taken into account that the greater part of 
the stakes is in reality provided by the owners of the horses 
which run. 

It will beseen from these calculations that, as Mr. Curzon argues, 
“winning money on the Turf without betting, with the expenses 
at more than double the sum which can be won, is, as a ruie, im- 
probable”; and the consequence is that “the majority of those 
now running horses on the lurf are simply gamblers, some of them — 
having gone into the business on a large scale.” As for the | 
assertion that a number of enthusiastic supporters of racing | 
do not bet, but simply keep horses for their own pleasure, it 
ptoacertain extent true; but they are only a very small minority. 
Admiral Rous, it is known, used to protest against the large 
«mounts netted by rich men on the racecourse, and once suzgested 
that any member of the Jockey Club who should win more than 
Rr. upon @ race was unworthy of being connected with it. It 

also been stated by another high authority on the Turf that 
the encouraement lavished in England upon short races is doing 
an immense amount of injury to the breed of horses here. And in 
last week's Field we are told that, “ while the number of horses in 
training is as great as ever, the entiies for all the autumn handi- 
caps, both short and long, are worse than they have been for many 
ears”; and that “this and many other signs of the times seein to 
indicate that our entire Turf system needs searching examination 
and reform at the hands of the Jockey Club,” though years will 
probably elapse before that body makes up its mind what to do. 

It is evident from this picture, which any one who is 
acquainted with the practices of the betting world must 
recognize as in the main true, that the whole system carries 
in its ordinary coné‘tions the seeds of all kinds of swind- 
ling among all sorts of people. There are gentleman “ black- 
legs” as well as rowdy “ welshers”; and every step in thie 
— is a temptation to fraud. An owner, as a rule, cinnot pay 

is expenses without making a boo's, and is tempted to stray trom 
the paths of honesty by opportunities of making a hand- 
some profit by deceit. It is true, no doubt, that there are 
owners of horses who always behave fairly ; but they are 
comparatively few, and the fashion is set by the dis- 
honest classes, till at last it establishes itself as a sort ol 
accredited custom, a thing that everybody does. And un- 
fortunately the Jockey Club is by no means an efficient protection 
against such tendencies, for its rules in some respects rather serve 
ag a cover to irregularities, and there is great difliculty in getting 
it to interpose. The amount of crime and misery produced 
in almost every class of society by this general corruption is 
notorious ; but it is pleaded that the passion of gambling is deeply 
and widely spread, and must be allowed to run its course. It is 
no doubt true that, to a certain extent, legislation which is con- 
to the wishes of a large and unscrupulous section of the 
—< is useless; but it does not follow that no remedy can 
applied. Ii betting offices in towns are put down, why are 
agents and tipsters allowed freely to advertise in the newspapers ? 
There can be no doubt that the existing legislation on this 
subject mizht be amended with advantage; and the Government 
might also impose some check on betting, if it directed the 
telegraph ollicials to witadraw those exceptional facilities which 
at a great expense are granted to mobs at racecourses and their 
friends and ciieuts throughout the country. 


ALPIIONSE DAUDET. 


M ALPIIONSE DAUDET, who is at present one of the 
e foremost novelists of France, made his tirst striking success 
by Fromont Jeune et Risier Ainé—a book which was much talked 
ot in England as well as France, and which received the crown of 
the French Academy, though it by no means equalled as a work 
of art the expectations that might have been formed by any one 
who had watched with interest M. Daudet’s literary career. In 

pular estimation the merits which this novel possessed outweighed 
its many and, one would have thought, obvious faults, to an extent 
which was certainly dangerous for the author ; and it is the more 
credit to him that his next novel, Jack, showed a distinct advance in 
originality and power. In Fromont Jeune et Risley Ainé the original 
furee which M. Daudet possesses was nearly swamped in reminis- 
cences of, not only the tone, but even the incidents found in the works 
of two great English writers, Thackeray and Dickens. In this mixing 
together of two very unlike ingredients there was, no doubt, some 
kind of originality ; but it was at best the ingenuity of a copyist, 
and M. Daudet has shown on other occasions that he can be a good 
deal more than a copyist. In another material point Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Ainé exhibited the hesitation of a writer who | 
was as yet either alraid to break new ground, or was so | 
deeply imbued with the study of other authors that his own work 
became inevitably coloured by their intluence. But it was a 
French habit that led him to choose for his theme the ordinary 
staple of countless French novels, and to add to it a tinge of some- 

ing stronger than usual which should tickle the attention grown 
dull with much reading of erring wives and husbands, and should 
at the same time convey a deep moral lesson. For what indeed 
can be more moral and instructive, according, at any rate, to that 
master of moral philosophy, M. Dumas, than the contemplation of 
® young man who is ruined for life by falling in love with his 
brother's wife? However, even in this incident M. Daudet dis- 
played a want of originality; inasmuch as it was in the main 


borrowed, with a change of relationship between the people con- 
cerned, from Feydeau'’s La Comtesse de Chalis. To show how far the 
author was indebted to Thackeray for much of his work, it is 
necessary to refer briefly to the plot ef the book. Sidonie Chébe, 
who has been in love, so far as she can be in love, with Geo 
Fromont, is married to Risler Ainé, who in worldly station 
and wealth is far below his partner. Sidonie is, from the 
beginning to the end of the book, a kind of vulgarized 
Becky Sharpe. She has all the attributes of that great ad- 
venturess except her cleverness; she is ambitious of wealth 
and luxury, glad to escape from the squilor of her home to 
become Kisiers wife, equaliy glad to procure more fine things by 
becoming Fromont’s mistress, constantly scheming ior her own 
advanceuient, heartless, and careless of every one but herself. This 
will, we think, be recoznizel by any one who, knowing Vanity 
Fuir well, reads Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé; but there is, at 
any rate, little room for doubiing where M. Daudet iound his in- 
spiration when one comes to the scene in which Kisier, having 
discovered his wife’s pertidy, tears off the jewe:s which she is 
wearing. There is this diflerence in arrangement between this 
scene and that in which Rawdon Crawley finds Steyne and Becky 
together, that Sidonie’s accomplice is not present, aud matters are 
further complicated by his having a wife who is present. But the 
resemblance in general is too marked to be accidental, and it is 
carried further by Sidonie’s afterwards making what living she can 
as a stage singer. From Dickens M. Daudet borrowed certain 
descriptive tricks, some of which will be found associated with 
the character which is to our thinking by far the cleverest in the 
book, that of Delobelle the actor, who is tie victim of a conspiracy 
on the part of managers and spectators, and who, like Mr. Crumuiles, 
never loses an opportunity of getting a theatrical efiect out of the 
circumstances otf real lite. When his little daughter is desperately 
ill, * Delobelle tenait avant tout & promener, & répandre sa douleur. 
Il jouait les péres malheureux dun bout a autre du boulevard. 
On le rencontrait aux abords des théa.res, daus les catés des 
comédiens, les yeux rougis, la face pile. I] aimait 4 se faire de- 
mander, ‘ Eh bien! mon pauvre vieux, comment ¢a va-t-il chez 
toi?’ Alors il secouait la téte dun mouvement nerveux; sa 
grimace retenait des larmes,sa bouche des imprécations, et il 
poignardait le ciel d'un regard muet et plein de coiére comme 
quand il jouait le Médecin des Enfants; ce qui ne lewpéchait pas 
du reste d€tre repli d/attentious délicates et de prévenances pour 
sa fille.” 

Ilowever much M. Daudet owed to other authors in Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Ainé—and it is probable that the indebtedness 
would be less obvious to French than to I:nglish readers—the book 
was certainly clever enough to deserve something, if by no means all, 
of the success which it obtained. It was the more strange that 
M. Daudet should have gune either for humorous or descriptive 
power to foreign svuices, because in others of his works 
there is plenty of proof that he need not have done 
so. His Aventures Prodiyieuses de Tartarin de Tarascon, which 
was, if we are nut mistaken, a considerably earlier work than 
Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé, is full of humour from begin- 
ning to end. Indeed it is one long jcke, and to keep up a joke 
without flagging for more than two hundred pages is no easy 
task. Tartarin is the greatest boaster among all the boasters of 
Tarascon, which is saying a good deal, the man to whom on all 
military and hunting or shooting questions the whole world of Ta- 
rascon bows. Shooting, the author tells us, would to ordinary mortals 
appear difficult at Tarascon, inasmuch as there is no game there; but 
to the brave Tarascounais this is a small ditticulty. The shooting 
party meets at two or three leagues from the town, aud sits down 
to an interminable breaklast. “ Aprés quoi, quand on est bien 
lesté on se léve, on silile tes chiens, on arme les tusils, et on se met 
en chasse. C’est a dire, que chacun de ces messieurs prend sa cas- 
quette, la jette en Vuir de toutes ses forces et la tire au vol avec 
du 5, du 6, ou du 2—selon les conventions. . . . Comme chasseur 
de casquettes, Tartarin de Tarascon n’avait pas con _pareil.” 
Another gift of this great man’s was singing romances better than 
any one inall Tarascon. He thought this a little beneath his dignity, 
and would intinitely rather spend his eveving in reading sporting 
books or at the club than in singing. However, he was some- 
times prevailed on to sing the great duet in Robert le Diable with 
Mme. Kézuquet at the Pharmacie Bézuquet. ‘Tartarin on these 
occasions advanced to the piano with a solemn air, and tried to 
give to his good-humoured face the Satanic and wild expression 
of Robert, Ivery one trembled; Mme. Lézuquet sang her five 
lines beginning with “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” and then said in an 
undertone, “ A vous, Tartarin.” Theu Tartarin, in his big voice, 
hurled out, “ Non! non! non! ce quen bon méridional il pronon- 
gait Nan! nan! nan!” Then came a repetition of this, and then 
it was over. “Ce n’était pas long, comme vous voyez; mais 
c'était si bien jeté, si bien wimé, si diabolique qu'un friszon de 
terreur courait dans la pharmacie, et qu’on lui faisait reeommencer 
ses Nan, nan! quatre et cing fois de suite.” When it was over, 
Tartarin went in triumph to the club, where he said, with a negli- 
gent air, “ { have just been singing the duet in Robert le Diable 
with Mme. Béznquet.” “ Et le plus fort c'est qu'il le croyait! ” 
This, however, is mere matter of inducement to the adventures 
which, wuch against his wiil, Tartarin is led into undertaking 
in Algeria, where he goes to look fur lions. He is described by the 
author as being mentally a Don Quixote, physically a Sancho 
Panza, and the double character is kept up with untiring energy 
and skill throuzhout a series of most laughable adventures, at the 
end of which the hero returns in triumph to his native town. 
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In M. Daudet’s latest volume, called Contes Choisis, we hear 
again of Tarascon, which in the time of the war made preparations 
for receiving the enemy such as have never been seen elsewhere. A 
company of national guards was formed there under the command of 
the retired general Bravida, and those of them who were included in 
the “ gardes nationaux de marche” betrayed great impatience to 
be sent to the scene of action. At length, when no order to 
march came, the general went to the prefect to demand one, and 
a “punch d'adieu” was arranged to take place when he should 
return with the order. The prefect explained to him why 
no order had ever been sent, by showing him numberless 
ye may for exemption from the very men who had been 

mouring to depart. This, however, did not prevent the “ punch 
d’adieu” from being drunk. Everybody knew that there would 
be no leave-taking; and the general, who addressed a touching 
exordium to his soldiers, knew it better than any one; but that 
made no difference. “Ces méridionaux sont si extraordinaires, 
qua la fin du punch d’adieu tout le monde pleurait, tout le monde 
s’embrassait, et ce qu'il ya de plus fort, tout le monde était sincére, 
méme le général. A Tarascon, comme dans tout le midi de la 
France, j’ai souvent observé cet effet de mirage.” 

The same volume of Contes Choisis contains many stories of 
another cast, which display a true and unforced pathos, and a 
power of concentration which prove that M. Daudet certainly need 
not rely upon imitation of other novelists for success. Jack, the 
book which followed Fromont Jeune, was reviewed in our columns 
at length when it appeared. If M. Daudet’s next book is as great 
an improvement upon Jack as that was upon Fromont Jeune, the 
author will have made a very long stride in his art. 


LUNACY LAW. 


A BULKY folio of 582 pages has just been published containing 
the evidence taken during the past Session by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on “the operation of 
the Lunacy Law so far as regards the security afforded by it 
against violations of personal liberty,” together with an intimation 
from the Committee that, on account of the short time which re- 
mained for the consideration of their Report before the prorogation, 
they had resolved to place their evidence before the House, and to 
ask to be reappointed next year for the purpose of framing a 
Report embodying their conclusions on the subject. It would of 
course be impossible to give within our limits a detailed summa: 
of this mass of minute information ; but a general view of its lead. 
ing features will perhaps suffice for the present. As far as we can 
judge, the impression —"s by the facts here set forth is that 
there is a great deal of lunacy about of various kinds; but that it 
is extremely difficult, in consequence of the general irrationality 
and ill-temper pervading the community, to say exactly who are 
really lunatics and who are not. It seems to be certain that there 
are many people who are quite or nearly mad who are going about 
without any restraint, but it is doubtful whether nowadays, except 
in rare and exceptional cases, that anybody is put into or retained 
in a madhouse without there being good grounds for believing he 
or she is a lunatic. 

The most complete and instructive evidence on the question is 
that supplied by Lord Shaftesbury, which, though it comes at 
the end of the Blue-book, may well be used as an introduction. 
Lord Shaftesbury has been connected with the Lunacy Commission 
for close upon fifty years, first as acting chairman, and since 1845 
as permanent chairman, an honorary office; and no one has had 
more intimate personal acquaintance with the subject which 
he has undertaken to review. He begins by giving an account of 
the changes which have taken place in lunacy administration since 
the Act of 1845 came into operation, in order to show the beneficial 
effects of legislation upon this matter. Previously to the passing 
of that Act the state of things was such, he says, as would now 
hardly be believed. The admission of lunatics into any asylums 
was then very easy indeed, there being no inquiries, and the mere 
opinion of medical men being accepted as quite enough. The 
medical men might see the patient or they might not; the super- 
vision was nothing more than a Committee of the College of 
Physicians, who very seldom visited the houses, perhaps only 
once a year ; and the treatment of every class of patients “ passed 
all description.” Mechanical restraint was everywhere resorted to 
as the only means of keeping an asylum in order; “ lunatics were 
neglected in every possible way, physically and morally, and 
nothing could be more disgraceful and horrible than their position 
was.” Lord Shaftesbury says he used to see as many as thirty, forty, 
or fifty patients chained to the wall, and never knew an attendant 
go about who had not leg-locks and hand-locks to his wrist, which 
were applied without remorse. In an asylum at Bethnal Green 
on a Saturday night from two hundred to two hundred and twen 

tients were chained down in their cribs, and never visited ti 

onday mye A crust of bread and cruse of water were placed 
beside them, an ry! were left in their filth, Happily this has 
been changed; and though the present system, as i | Shaftes- 
bury acknowledges, is still far from perfect, it is an immense 
improvement on what existed formerly. Patients, for instance, 
are not now admitted to asylums with too great facility, and he 
says that he can hardly recollect a single instance in which any 
one has been brought into an asylum in whose case there were not 
sufficient grounds for saying that he or she was the proper subject of 
care and treatment, This was also the conclusion of the Committee 


of 1859, and is, in substance, confirmed by the evidence taken by 
the present Committee. When asked whether there was not a 
belief that a large number of ns were admitted into asylums in 
a state of sanity and kept there, Lord Shaftesbury replied that he 
had no doubt that such statements were made, because he never 
knew a case of a patient, either under or after confinement, who 
did not complain that he had been most unjustly used, though 
it was doubtful whether these allegations were usually proved. .* 
his opinion, the admission of patients was sufficiently guarded ; 
and as to detention, the tendency was rather to let patients go too 
soon. With regard to conspiracies against patients, the first indica- 
tion that a man or a woman gave ofa state of aberration was, accord- 
ing to his experience, a belief in a conspiracy ; but he had himself 
never heard of a conspiracy being formed for any purpose of this 
kind. Moreover, mechanical restraint and nal violence in the 
case of patients have now almost ceased; they are, as a rule, well 
fed and well cared for, and have fair sanitary arrangements and 
amusements provided for them, while the restrictions as to their 
seeing friends have been greatly modified. “If,” says Lord 
Shaftesbury, “you were to go over our reports for the first fifteen 
or twenty years, you would be struck with this, that in every 
report we entered a complaint that no friends had been near the 
patients”; and this has had a good effect, for the number of 
visits has much increased, and the patients are the better 
for it. Again, one of the great complaints of lunatic patients is 
that their letters are not forwarded, so that they are shut out 
from the outside world, and unable to communicate with their 
friends and advisers. But Lord Shaftesbury states that this is 
a mistake, and that the correspondence is, according to his experi- 
ence, very fairly dealt with, all letters to the Commissioners 
being sent on at once, and the remaining letters reserved for them 
till they come on visits; and that no letters are kept back unless 
they are hurtful, as they often are, by being blasphemous and 
obscene. 

The evidence of Mr. Perceval, the Secretary of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, is to much the same effect. He explains 
the various forms under which an alleged lunatic may be con- 
signed to a lunatic asylum of one kind or another. Within a 
month before admission, a document called an order must be 
addressed to the proprietor or superintendent of the establishment 
by some person who is connected in some way with the lunatic, 
and who has seen the patient within a month. This order has to 
be supported by the certificates of two registered medical practi- 
tioners, who must examine the patient separately, and sign a 
certificate stating the facts on which an opinion is expressed that 
the person to be taken charge of is a lunatic ; and these certificates 
must be used within seven days. The person who signs the 
order does so entirely on his own ae Ngee and appends 
certain particulars; and he is liable to the risk of a civil action 
on the part of the patient if the latter considers himself aggrieved. 
The medical person giving a certificate may be a physician, surgeon, 
or apothecary; and the Lunacy Commissioners regard it as a 
most important safeguard to personal liberty, that the medical men 
who sign such documents are liable to penalties for any misstate- 
ments, These orders, with the certificate, are under the supervision 
of the Commissioners, who have a right to require amendment if 
the documents are not in the proper form. TheCommissioners also 
visit the asylums and other licensed houses at periodical intervals, 
and report on their condition, observing whether the patients 
are properly taken care of, and also especially whether they seem 
to be beginning to recover. The heads of asylums and licensed 
houses have also to furnish certain prescribed information. On the 
whole, the Secretary thinks that the system works efficiently, and 
affords as much security to personal liberty as is practicable; and 
that there is usually a tendency to curative effect in cases where 
treatment is early. There are also lunatics under the care of the 
Court of Chancery ; and a pauper class, who are taken charge of by 
the Local Government Board, which has a direct power apart from 
the Lunacy Commissioners. AtCaterham and Leavesden Asylums - 
there are inmates who cume under the description of lunatics, 
idiots, and persons of unsound mind, without going through any 
form prescribed by the Lunacy Act. On the whole, in the Secre- 
tary’s opinion, there is more that lunatics would be ill- 
treated if left in the hands of their friends than when placed in 
licensed houses, not so much from cruelty as from want of discipline 
and orderly management, and the absolute inability of the patients’ 
friends to exercise proper control without undue restraint. Among 
the other witnesses were two Commissioners, two Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors, and also.a number of hospital and asylum super- 
intendents, proprietors or managers of private houses, and medical 
men who had given special attention to the subject of lunacy ; and 
—as might be expected in the case of many of these witnesses— 
their testimony is, in the main, favourable to the working of the 
present arrangements, 

At the same time there was a good deal of controversy as to some 

8 of the subject. Among other —_ it was pointed out that it 
is no one’s duty to make inquiry of the person who signed the 
order for admission as to what reasons he has for signing, or whether 
there are any persons more nearly related to the alleged lunatic ; and 
also that there is no security for the competence of ordinary medical 
men, who know little of lunacy, to sign certificates on such a 
question. Lord Shaftesbury, however, remarked that, of 185,000 


certificates which had through the office since 1859, there 


had been not so many as half-a-dozen found defective; and this 
was not so much on account of scientific knowledge, as because 
‘relatives generally kept back lunatics until their condition was 
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manifest, from their fear of the penal consequences of any irregu- 
larity. To meet this difficulty it was suggested that there should 
be the signature of an independent public authority in each case. 
It appears that,as a punishment for misconduct or negligence | 
by superintendents of asylums, the Commissioners have, be- | 
sides the withdrawal of the licence, the power of indicting for a_ 
misdemeanour,and that they have raised some prosecutions on that | 
und ; but Lord Shaftesbury admitted that the difficulties which | 
t prosecutions were very great; as, for example, in obtaining | 
gvidence, and, above all, having obtained evidence, in getting a_ 
rerdict, because in nearly every case juries will require some overt | 
ect of cruelty or somet ing of that sort, before they will convict. | 
As for a simple violation of the law, juries often seem to treat it | 
as of no consequence at all; and even some of the judges have 
countenanced this view. In the case of a man who was indicted | 
for neglecting a lunatic—his sister—the most dreadful account was | 
fiven of his neglect and cruelty. The poor woman was in a> 
shocking state ~ was chained, covered with vermin, and suffered 
from want of food. Lord Chief Justice Bovill, who summed up 
the case, was content to remark that “it was perfectly true she 
does not seem to have been very clean or tidy, yet he did not 
think the neglect wilful”; and that the feelings of a certain class of 
the community as to cleanliness and comfort must be taken into 
account. So of course the jury acquitted the prisoner. Again, in a 
prosecution for negligence, the defendant, who had taken a lunatic 
without a certificate, pleaded his ignorance of the law; and 
Baron Martin laid down that, as it was not shown that he had 
treated his patient badly, it would be carrying the law to an 
extreme length to enforce it. In consequence of these difficulties, | 
Lord Shaftesbury proposes that the Commissioners should be | 
enabled to proceed, not by criminal suit, but by summary juris- | 
diction. 

As to the general increase of lunacy in this country, Lord Shaftes- 
bury thinks that it is almost impossible to come to any positive con- 
clusion, as there are no certain returns whatever on the question in 
its relation to increase of population, or as to persons who do not, 
somehow or other, come under the jurisdiction of the law. Lord 
Shaftesbury admits that the statistics in their broad form have a 
very ugly appearance, inasmuch as they apparently represent an 
increase of 115 per cent. in the number of patients in the asylums 
during the last seventeen years, and also an increase of seventy- 
six per cent. in the total of lunacy. He, however, explains 
how this aspect of the matter has arisen:—“ The fact is that, 
when asylums are opened, particularly the large county asylums, | 
there is such a rush of old chronic cases that the place is entirely | 
filled up; hundreds and hundreds are hunted up, to the exclusion 
of recent cases. The chargeability to the union and the capitation 
grant of four shillings per head have ba much assisted that move- 
ment.” According toa calculation made by the Commissioners of the 
number of admissions to every 10,000 of the population in each 
year, there has been between 1866 and 1875 an increase of one and 
three-tenths of admissions into hospitals. The proper remedy, Lord 
Shaftesbury suggests, is that in every instance the patient should 

to the asylum first to have his insanity tested, and not pass 
from the workhouse to the asylum. The result of the present 
system is that the asylums are filled up with chronic cases, while 
acute cases, which ought to be admitted, are excluded. 

On the question whether there is an increase of violent forms 
of lunacy, the evidence of Mr. Wilkes, one of the Medical 
Commissioners of Lunacy, is that “a great many persons who are 
not in asylums are not of sound mind, as is shown by all the 
lamentable instances of murders by people who are afterwards found 
to have been insane, and the number of suicides which take place, 
ey such cases as recently occurred in London, where most 
valuable lives have been sacrificed for want of sufficient care.” 
The Registrar-General’s return for 1865 shows that there were 
during that year 1,600 suicides of patients in England alone ; and 
Mr. Wilkes holds that the majority were insane, and com- 
mitted suicide for want of being properly looked after. Upon 
this Lord Shaftesbury remarks that these 1,600 suicides were com- 
mitted by persons who were at large, while the number of suicides | 
by persons under care and imprisonment was only 21; and | 
that the whole number of suicidal patients under confinement at 
present is 6,096, of whom the greater proportion, unless they 
were under care and treatment, would in robability commit | 
suicide or exhibit homicidal tendencies. tic further quotes | 
from the statistics of the asylum for criminal lunatics at Broad- 
moor, showing that there is a very large number of cases in 
which, through inattention, the insanity was not detected until the 
overt act had been committed; and that it is necessary to keep a 
close watch on the earliest stages of the disorder. And he a, 
speaking for the Commissioners, “ We have always felt that we 
have a double duty. We have a duty to the patient to see that | 
he is not needlessly and improperly shut up; but we have also a 
duty to society to see, if we can, that persons who ought to be 

er care and treatment should be under care and treatment; | 
and, moreover, that they should not be set at large before they 
can be considered safe to mix with society.” There is also 
another ing circumstance in regard to Broadmoor which was 
inted out by Lord Shaftesbury; that is, that many lunatics 
ow perfectly well that, having been once under confinement, 
they are virtually irresponsible, and hence are ready to commit 
any crime to suit their taste. The murder of Mr. Ludwidge, a 
Commissioner, was due to this calculation on the = of a lunatic, 
that nothing could ha) to him, whatever he did, except to be 
sent to Broadmoor, . Browne, one of the Lord Chancellor's 


visitors, further points out that the superior diet at Broadmoor hag 
had a very bad effect, as it is well known by the patients in the 
county asylums, and that he has had patients who said to him 
“If you do not give me liberty or some other indulgence I shall 
kill you. I am i msible, being in asylum; the only result 
will be that I shall go to Broadmoor, where I shall be much better 
fed than here.” We are also indebted to Lord Shaftesbury for 
a picture of the pleasant life led by criminal lunatics, who are not 
always exactly so mad as they bave got juries or the Home 
Secretary to believe, though they get the benefit of the doubt 
by being sent to this establishment :—“I am bound to say Broad- 
moor is one of the most attractive places I ever knew. There 
is nothing repugnant about it. It is in a most beautiful 
situation. There are large gardens and parks. There is a library, 
billiard-tables, and everything that can contribute to happiness 
and comfort. It is a most attractive place, and many a man would 
think that five years at Broadmoor would, after all, be no very 
serious punishment. He would be let out at the end of five years, 
and then do as he liked.” 

Among other questions raised was that as to whether the number 
of Commissioners was equal to the increasing amount of work 
they had to do, and whether they did it efficiently. Lord 
Shaftesbury held that the present amount of visiting was suffi- 
cient, except in the case of single patients, which required special 
attention ; and objected to the appointment of more Commissioners, 
as more assistance in that way might be more conveniently got 
from the Visiting Justices. Mr. Perceval, the Secretary, however, 
thought there might be room for two more members on the Com- 
mission; and there can be no doubt that the work is very hard if 
done thoroughly. On two points there was a general agreement, and 
one of these was as to the inferiority of attendants in many 
asylums. Dr. Browne described them as usually uneducated and 
uncultivated, and likely to be rough and unfeeling in the treatment 
of lunatics; and said that he believed there was a good deal of 
cruelty in private houses, as it had fallen to his lot to admit 
hundreds of patients covered with bruises, and with broken bones, 
or with other marks of injury and violence, “and that they 


, were frequently taken to the county asylums, tied up with ropes 


and in strait waistcoats.” There is a regular penal code in pauper 
asylums, but it isvery mild, consisting merely of stopping tobacco and 
other indulgences. The other point on which there was unanimity 
was as to the importance of taking any symptoms of lunacy at the 
earliest possible moment, as this was favourable to a speedy cure. 
There was also a question as to the proper number of inmates of an 
asylum, Lord Shaftesbury thinking two thousand chronic cases not 
too many for an efficient medical staff; but that in ordinary cases 
three hundred is the maximum that can be well managed by one 
superintendent. 


PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


S° wet & season as the present shows conspicuously that there 
are certain matters connected with sport which they manage 
better in France than in Engiand. It would not be astonishing 
if we had something to learn from Frenchmen in racing ; for many 
of the French racing stables can at least vie with our own, many 
of the French racing men never grudge money when it is a question 
of crossing the strain with speedy and staying sires, and the 
French faculty for organization is proverbial. But it must be con- 
fessed that,so far as shooting goes, Frenchmen do not shine. 
No doubt there are distinguished exceptions that prove the rule, 
but, generally speaking, the popular notion of the French 
“ yanner” is not very far wide of the mark. He loves to turn out 
in the most elaborate of costumes, artistically adapted to the 
stage, but ingeniously unsuitable to practical purposes. His gay- 
coloured velveteens are cut to a marvel, so that they must infallibly 
~~ his legs under restraint and cramp the play of his arms when 
e wants to throw his gun to his shoulder. ‘Ten to one, unless he 
shoots very much en setyneur, he is the bearer of his own gamebag, 
and that is elaborately ornamented with tassels and fringes cleverly 
devised so as to catch in the brambles. Commonly it would be 
hard indeed to define the breed of his dog, which may be any- 
thing from a lurcher or a le to an animal that might be mis- 
taken for a cross between the spaniel and the retriever. Or, if he is 
the proud proprietor of a pointer, the brute is sure to be overfed, 
when of course in his sleek condition he contines himself to gentle 
exercise, unless when an uncontrollable impulse carries him away. 
The creature may stand to the scent on the spur of the moment, from 
the prompting of some hereditary tradition ; but the sound of a shot 
or the rising of a bird in the air is far too much for his excitable 
nerves. He plunges madly forward, open-mouthed, scatters the 
rest of the covey like the fragments of a bursting shell, and then 
cipitates himself on any one of them that may have fallen, mouth- 
ing it horribly when he does not bolt it. Finaily he comes back to 
his master proud and panting, languidly flourishing his tail with an 
air of intense self-satisfaction. And the master, affecting to reprove, 
is as ready to admit extenuating circumstances as one of his country’s 
juries in a murder case; for his zealous four-footed aide-de-cam 
“helps the bag” by making sure of the wounded who might other- 
wise escape, while the fact of the master carrying the bag him- 
self shows the very modest limit of his expectations. An English- 
man on a fairly stocked manor has quite enough to do when he 
leaves the birds that he kills to be picked up by his attendants, and 
would as soon dream of attiring himself for the field in a strait- 
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waistcoat as of slinging a well-conditioned hare to his shoulder. 
But then the Englishman has ag beget , and is shootin, 
over ground that has been more or preserved. The Frenc 
gentleman, on the other hand, has to contend with most unpropiti- 
ous circumstances. Probably he must confine himself to a sort of 
quarter-deck walk, with insignificant digressions and variations, on 
@ very narrow ro tad property. On either side of him and all around 
re jealous neighbours also on the look-out, and eagerly watching 
for anything he may flush. If he is fortunate enough to possess 
a covey or a couple of them, he has studied everything beforehand 
gs to their whereabouts ; and if they are once sprung, he must in- 
pllibly lose sight of them till they are driven back to him in due 
course of the game of battledore and shuttlecock. As to the 
chance of a hare, a hare isa phenomenon, and not unnaturally, 
considering the amount of poaching that goes on, and the prices 
offered to idle peasants by restaurateurs in the great cities. And 
even on his own land, unless he should farm it himself, he must 
move about in fear and trembling. For nos paysans are morbidly sen- 
sitiveas to possible damage to their crops; the slightest trespass —_ 
roots, or even grass, is apt to beget vociferous remonstrance ; and hot 
arguments carried on ut the pitch of irritated voices are scarcely 
conducive toa quiet bag. No wonder that under the circumstances 
the sportsman makes the best of a trying position. No wonder 
that in the dearth of exciting chances he seeks to make fléche de 
tout bois; that he is tempted to treat blackbirds, thrushes, and 
fieldfares as legitimate objects of the chase, and congratulates him- 
self heartily when he makes prize of some outlying water-hen 
whose line of retreat has been unexpectedly cut when it has 
imprudently strayed from its haunts among the alders. 

o doubt the shooting of our French friends strikes us chiefly 
in its ludicrous aspects, as any one must be willing to admit who 
has had the luck to witness an opening day when Parisians are 
making holiday on the plain of St. Denis. But, to go back to the 
point from which we started, the Frenchmen can teach us all the 
same at least one useful lesson. For they have the sense 
to make their opening day movable, regulating it according to 
meridian and climate. It is clear that among the vines and 
olives of Gascony or Provence both the vegetation and the birds 
must be infinitely more advarced than on the broad-stretching corn- 
lands of the Pas de Calais, or on the bleak heaths and among the 
buckwheat of Finisterre in the Morbihan. So the authorities of 
each separate department have full discretion given them to fix 
the commencement of the shooting according to the forwardness 
of the season. They are never in any haste to announce their 
decision. They wait and watch the vicissitudes of the weather; 
they see when the fields are likely to be cleared, and learn some- 
thing of the condition of the coveys. Then the deliberately- 
considered fiat goes forth, and the department is placarded with 
the long-looked-for intimation. There can be no question that 
we should do well to imitate them in this respect; and it be- 
comes more evident than ever in a year like the present. The 
extremes of climate in the British islands, and the diversity in 
the character of highlands and lowlands, are far greater than 
anything in France. The last of the harvest has been carried home 
and the last field has been gleaned in Kent or Norfolk before the 
farmers in North-Eastern Scotland are thinking of cutting the 
earliest barley. In the South the birds are all well grown and the 
coveys are getting wary and strong on the wing, while even in the 
earlier valleys of the far North the broods may consist chiefly of 
“cheepers.” Yet, good year or bad year, in the North as in the 
Seuth, the first of September is as immutably fixed for the opening 
of our sport as any statute of the proverbial Medes and Persians. 
The consequences are duubly unsatisfactory. In the South, when 
there has been a hot summer and a light crop, the worthy squire 
must ae his soul in extreme impatience while he sees his 
acres being swept as bare as a billiard-table. The root crops 
have sufiered from prolonged drought, and there is_ little 
cover to be found out of the copses and the hedgerows. He frets 
in the well-grounded apprehension that, by the time he is permitted 
his liberty of action, little will be left for him but to sigh “ Too 
late.” The most tender of his numerous broods will have 
learned to take excellent care of themselves. Shy as wild geese 
or grouse in November, they will rise wild to take long flights; 
while his best chance of making anything of a respectable bag 
will be breaking a covey among “short cut” and killing them in 
detail as they rise. In other words, the anticipated pleasures of 
his season will be reduced to a game of hazard, where the odds are 
all in favour of the birds and terribly against the guns. On the 
other hand, though in a ditlerent way, the Scottish laird is almost 
equally exercised. On the morning of the first of September he 
has license to shoot if he pleases, but the question is, what he will 
kill. Standing doubtful and disconsolate on the steps of his hall- 
door, he looks out over wastes of waving cornland, and the bulk of 
the corn is still green with the emerald verdure of the early 
spring. Nor is he much better off where the crops begin to 
change colour here and there, and the cutting is being commenced 
piecemeal. To the very last, and as long as one acre is left 
standing, his partridges, as well as his ground game, will cling to 
it. If he does catch a covey sunning itself unwarily on a bank, 
after his right and left it is all over. He sees them drop and dis- 
appear in the middle of the waving grain, in which he is perpetu- 

y losing the wounded. And the proportion of the wounded is 
unusually large, for somehow, under such unfavourably exciting 
circumstances, men get into the habit of shooting wildly. It is 
well for him if he is on t terms with his rs; and, in 
any case, relations between landlord and tenant are apt to get un- 


pleasantly strained. For, when the bag is light, it is hardly in human 
nature not to do all you can to make it heavier; and, moreover, the 
true 8 is always loth to leave cripples behind him to 
pine and die. But it is not in farming flesh and blood to make 
allowance for such sportsmanslike or sentimental considerations; 
and when the farmer sees a gentleman or the keeper wading up to 
mid-thigh in the cornfields, or a retriever dashing ahead, leaving 
great furrows behind him, naturally there is bad blood and often 
violent language. Moreover, if the harvest is unusually back- 
ward, the birds will be backward as well ; so it would be infinitely 
pleasanter for the sportsmen, as well as for the farmers, if the 
shooting season were postponed in the North for a formight or 
sometimes for a month. 

This will be especially the case this year. In Scotland they 
have had a late spring and an extraordinarily wet summer. In 
many counties it rained almost incessdutly through August, 
and during the last week or ten days we have heard of 
little else than portentous deluges. In Aberdeenshire, Forfarshire, 
Perthshire, and the Lothians, the flood gates of heaven have been 
opened. The rivers and streams have been coming down in speat, 
carrying haystacks, sheep, and cattle along withthem. The fertile 
straths which show the best idge-shooting have in many places 
been almost entirely submerged ; the boundaries of the fields are 
vaguely indicated by the tops of the fences, at least where fences 
have not vanished out of sight altogether. It is more than doubtful 
when the harvest will begin ; in many districts it is to be feared that 
it will scarcely be worth the reaping. The spring frosts and rains 
made havoc of many of the early coveys; the second broods were 
unusually late and weak, and many of these must have suffered 
severely. Yet to-day the slaughter is to begin according to Act 
of Parliament. Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the absurd 
inconsistencies of our present arrangements. We should say that 
the arguments for a change are irresistible, and we should be very 
curious to hear what is to be urged against them, 


PRELIMINARY INQUIRIES. 


yee ee a has for some weeks been going on at Bow 
Street Police Court as to the charges against the Detectives 
and a solicitor who is alleged to have connived with them, no 
doubt supplies delightful reading to that large class which is fond 
of sensational literature for its own sake, without reference to its 
effect on the course of justice or the tone of the public mind. But 
it is not oe that among the more sober and rational part of 
society there should be rising up a very strong conviction that there 
has been already a tand most improper waste of time and money 
in the manner in which this preliminary investigation has been car- 
ried on by the legal persons engaged on both sides, and meekly toler- 
ated, with scarcely any remonstrance, by the presiding magistrate. 
The reports of the proceedings have filled many pages of the news- 
papers, and the case is still occupying the last three days of each 
week ; and if the rest of the evidence continues to be spun out as it 
has been hitherto, it is impossible to say when it will 
be completed. It is obvious that an examination of this 
kind should be confined strictly to the charges against the 
prisoners ; but nothing could be more loose and confusing than the 
way in which it has been conducted, so that a great many things 
have been allowed to be heard in evidence which ought to have 
been instantly checked. The list of people who are publicly 
accused of conduct for which, if the allegations against them 
are true, they should be in the dock with the prisoners is con- 
tinually extending, and protests are raised in court and letters 
written to the newspapers to deny the charges made, not by a 
regular prosecutor on official responsibility, but by witnesses at their 
own pleasure, or that of the counsel examining them. If this sort of 
thing goes on, it will be months betore the essential part of the case 
ean be got through ; and there will then be a large accumulation 
of aggrieved persons waiting to declare that they have been 
maligned, and demanding to be heard personally, or by counsel, in 
self-defence. 

fhere can be no doubt that, ever since the Tichborne trial, 
there has been an increasing amount of evidence and talking all 
round in the higher courts. As far as that case was con- 
cerned, it was a very difficult one, and it was perhaps prudent 
that some license should be permitted rather than that any 
warrant should be given for the suspicion of the ignorant and 
prejudiced multitude that there was unfairness in the proceed- 
ings. In civil questions, too—as, for instance, in those of the 
Franconia, the Lisbon Tramways, and other cases—the trial has 
been converted into a sort of general fragmen conversatjon 
and undignitied wrangling between the Bench the Bar, and 
has too often of late been needless] prolonged, to the great 
injury of suitors who were already suffering by the pressure upon 
the courts. It is not, however, an easy matter to decide whether 
too much time is being spent on a case until it is actually decided, 
and the judges have a right to use their own discretion in the 
matter. But while this is reasonable or unavoidable in the higher 
courts, it is a very different thing in the preliminary inquiries 
which are instituted in the police and coroners’ courts.’ There the 
question is not whether persons are actually guilty, but simply 
whether, as the statute. puts it, such evidence as is produced 
“yaises a strong or probable presumption of guilt,” so that the 
case should be sent to a superior tribunal. is is all that the 
magistrate has to determine, and this is clearly not an occasion on 
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which the whole subject need be ay po, into. That 
task remains for the court beyond, which may be trusted to do its 
duty. The position of a magistrate under such circumstances is 
not that of a judge, but rather that of a grand jury, which has to 
say whether there is a ntly a true bill against any one, or, in 

er words, whether the accused should take his trial before a 
superior court. It is true that the jury has now become 
little more than an empty form, which is perhaps the best excuse 
for its continuance ; but this is no reason why in the police courts 
cases should be tried at all the | and with all the minutie 
that would be proper in a trial which was to end with a practical 
decision. A magisterial decision in such a case has no judicial 
result ; it merely settles that there is, in the opinion of the magis- 
trate, a primd facie case which requires to be dealt with else- 
where. In other days it appears that in a preliminary inquiry 
into a criminal chargé the leading facts of the evidence against 
the prisoner were taken, and he was examined by the magistrate. 
This was the course of ings in the case of Mr. Weare’s 
murder fifty years ago, when, as has been pointed out, Thurtell, 
Hunt, and Probert, to whom the deed was attributed, were 
directly and searchingly questioned as to their complicity in the 
crime, and, their explanations being deemed unsatisfactory, were 
duly committed for trial. The former practice, though it seems to be 
still, legal, has fallen, perhaps with good reason, into desuetude, 
but the other part of the process still holds good—that the 
inquiry should be limited to ascertaining whether there are grounds 
for a trial; and this is a very natural and reasonable rule. 
In the case of the Mannings the examination in the police court 
was only for a few days, when they were both committed for trial, 
and this used to be, till now, the regular course. 

Without, of course, expressing any opinion on the effect of the 
testimony already given against the prisoners in this case, it does 
their being put upon their trial. e do not say that this is a 
trifling or easy question, or that it ought to be hastily disposed 
of; but there is certainly no use in a preliminary investigation 
being extended as long as the counsel see their way to pocketing 
more fees, or until the patience of the magistrate is completely 
exhausted. There can be no question that many bad effects 
must arise from the system which is now being pursued. 
In the first place, it is very unfair that persons should 
have their characters attacked in open court, without hav- 
ing any notice of the accusations or opportunity of defendin 
aoptees and the counsel for the prosecution is boun 
to confine his to against the accused, not 
to bring in e against whom he is not repared to pro- 
ceedings. ieaeah result is, that long * ‘ore the case comes 
for decisive consideration a deep impression is being made all the 
time on the mind of age args by a gees preliminary 
inquiry, fully reported in all the newspapers. It is impossible 
to know at such a stage how far the evidence is true; 
but the statements of witnesses are supposed by numbers of 
people to be true, and fix themselves in their recollection 
just as if they had been positively proved. Hence a great deal 
of misconception and prejudice is likely to be caused; and, when 
the time at last arrives for the case to go before the superior 
court, it will be difficult to find anybody to serve on the jury who 
has not already been saturated with impressions more or less 
doubtful. There is an end of that blankness of mind as to the 
nature of the case to be tried which is traditionally supposed to be 
@ proper and necessary obligation on a jury. The jury will no 
doubt be told to dismiss from their minds anything they have 
heard or read; but, however resolutely and sincerely they may 
attempt to do so, fixed ideas are difficult to dislodge. e need 
hardly speak of the extravagant costliness of these + pms pre- 

iminary inquiries. What the exact expenses of the present pro- 
ceedings may be is not known, but they must amount to hundreds 
of pounds for every few days, and this is very hard both on the 
public and on the prisoners, 


REVIEWS. 


TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION.* 


publication of Mr. book has naturally excited 
curiosity. It is y founded on his experience during a 
residence of two years in Constantinople ; and the rest of it is com- 
piled from his letters to the Times. As Co ndent of the most 


Ambassador. Mr. Gallenga professes to resent the suspicion that 
he acted under the inspiration of General Ignatieff; and it is 
ible that apparent coincidences of opinion and policy may have 

n exclusively attributable to the operation of common enmities. 
On some ground which is not fully explained Mr. Gallenga feels 
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a strong dislike towards Midhat Pasha, who was, in common 
with Sir Henry Elliot, a principal object of General _—- 
at Mr. 


hostility. It may have been on public grounds 
Gallenga supported the project of a Russian occupation of 
Bul, » which is now seen to have been wholly imprac- 


ticable except as the result of a desperate war. It may be 
doubted whether in some instances those who differed from 
Mr. Gallenga were denounced for political reasons, or whether 
personal feeling affected his political judgment. In either case his 
communications to the Times tended to embarrass the exertions 
of the English Government, which were almost solely directed 
to the maintenance of peace. The Russian Government has now 
little reason for gratitude either to those who promoted the anti- 
Turkish agitation in England, or to those who encouraged the in- 
trigues which were intended to baffle the policy of the English 
Government and of its Ambassador at Constantinople. In a pre- 
fatory profession of faith Mr. Gallenga displays a fundamental 
misconception of the proper function of a newspaper Corre- 
spondent. “I watched events,” he says, “under the im- 
pression that the office of their recorder was not that of 
an advocate, but that of a judge or juryman, and that, 
however difficult it might be for mere man to place himself 
beyond the bias of sympathies and antipathies, his duty would be 
fulfilled as long as his sentence or verdict left him at peace with 
his conscience.” The office of a Correspondent is certainly not to 
be an advocate, and he is as little required to bea judge. Among 
those who participate in the administration of justice Mr. Gallen 
forgets to mention witnesses, who supply the tacts on which the 
verdict is founded. Unfortunately, Mr. Gallenga was so consistent 
with his own doctrine as habitually to substitute for accurate and 
dispassionate testimony a verdict which doubtless satisfied his own 
conscience. His statements must always be received with the 
qualification that they tend, though possibly they may not have 
been intended, to support a conclusion or verdict already formed. 
In some instances, where Mr. Gallenga confines himself to his 
ate function of giving evidence, his assertions, though they 
probably admit of explanation, are in their literal sense not a little 
startling. “I repeatedly heard with my own ears old Mussulmans 
in remote and peaceful villages of Asia Minor, where, as every- 
where else, the ruling race is being rapidly ousted by the Greelis, 
say that the Herzegovinians were their best friends, &c.” It is a 
new discovery that the Greeks are ousting the Mussulmans in the 
remote districts of Asia Minor; but it is much more surprising 
that Mr. Gallenga, who does not profess to understand Turkish, 
should have heard with his own ears the remarkg of Asiatic 
villagers. It would seem from his narrative that his only visit to 
Asia Minor was confined to a short excursion to the Troad. He 
may of course have undertaken other journeys which he has not 
thought it necessary to mention ; but it is difficult to believe that 
he can have been admitted to the confidence of the rural popula- 
tion. The whole passage would have seemed to be a quotation 
from some other writer if Mr. Gallenga had not expressly asserted 
that he repeatedly heard with his own ears the Turkish speeches 
of which he reports the substance. In the earlier parts of 
the book a harmless and pardonable confusion sometimes arises 
from hurry or negligence in editing correspondence. Abdul Aziz 
is sometimes mentioned as the reigning Sultan, although the book 
contains an interesting account of his dethronement and death, 
and also of the deposition of his successor. The casual admixture 
of passages written at different times perhaps explains the apparent 
inconsistency of an attack on Sir Henry Elliot founded on his ap- 
pointment of Mr. Baring to inquire into the Bulgarian atrocities, 
and a well-deserved recognition of Mr. Baring’s services, which is 
coupled with an insinuation that Sir Henry Elliot disapproved of 
the zeal of his subordinate. 

While Mr. Gallenga from time to time thinks it necessary to 
vindicate his denunciations of the English Ambassador, he takes 
no trouble to justify the accusations which he directs against 
Midhat Pasha. “The real authors,” he says, “of the atrocities 
were the men at the head of the Government, Hussein Avni, 
Abd-ul-Kerim, and especially Midhat, who, although at the time 
only a Minister without portfolio, exercised a great influence on the 
Council of which he was President ; and was in reality the soul of 
the Cabinet.” It appears from Mr. Gallenga’s own statements that 
Hussein Avni was as long as he lived the most powerful member 
of the Government, and that his alliance with Midhat was in no 
degree cordial. Hussein was an advocate of absolute government, 
while Midhat was bent on limiting the authority of the Sultan b 
the Constitution which he introduced after the death of his col- 
league and rival. When the Bulgarian troubles began in the first 
days of May 1876, Mahmoud, satirically called Mahmoudoff, from 
his subserviency to the Russian Ambassador, was still in office. 
A fortnight later Hussein, and in a subordinate capacity Midhat, 
succeeded to power; and it was not till the end of May that the 
dethronement of the Sultan gave the new Government a secure 
position. It is true that Midhat during his short tenure of office as 
Grand Vizier was, like his predecessors and successors,culpably back- 
ward in the punishment of the criminals ; but it is impossible to be- 
lieve that he either promoted or approved the outrages which have, 
more than any other cause, weakened and isolated the Turkish 
Government. General Ignatieff, who with calculated frankness 
always avowed his enmity to Midhat, had good reasons for antago- 
nism to a formidable opponent of Russian influence and of the 
Turkish abuses on which it was founded. During his government 
of the vilayet of the Danube Midhat Pasha had, by impartial 


" | justice and vigorous administration, maintained harmony between 


| 

considerable English newspaper Mr. enga had the opportunity, 
not only of supplying information, but of exercising a pea 
influence on public opinion. To those who wished rather for the 
means of hag J an independent judgment than for external 
guidance Mr. Gallenga seemed, soon after his arrival in Constanti- 
nople, to become a strong partisan. His letters showed a marked 
bias the Turks, and an unconcealed the 
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Turks and Christians, and had greatly increased the prosperity of 
the provinces. A(ter his recall, which was attributed, with much 
probability, to the influence of the Russian Ambassador, he formed 
the patriotic but chimerical design of converting the Ottoman 
despotism into a constitutional Government in which Mussulmans 
and Christians were to enjoy equal rights. It was natural that 
General Ignatieti should resent an experiment which, if it had 
succeeded, would have made the Government of Turkey more 
liberal than that of Russia. It is less easy to understand Mr. 
Gallenga’s hostility to Midhat. The ridicule which is heaped on 
the Ottoman Constitution is perhaps not undeserved. As Mr. 
Gallenga truly says, the scheme was copied trom similar projects 
which have within the last century attained but imperfect success 
in various Continental States. It is not a little surprising that 
manufacturers of Parliaments should uniformly sclect France as 
their model, instead of recurring to the example trom which con- 
stitutional government in all parts of the wor.d deiives its origin. 
Even if the organization of the Turkish Parliament had been less 
artificial, the Ottoman Empire contained no materials for a genuine 
Tepresentative system Ly are has sufficiently shown that an 
indispensab‘e condition of 
geneous character of the constituency. The disruption of the Danish 
monarchy and the division of the Austrian Empire into two 
independent moieties were necessary results of the abolition of 
absolute government The Christian subjects of Turkey were 
separated by a siill wider gulf of race and religion from the dominant 
Mussulman population. A Turkish majoiity would have perhaps 
aggravated the oppression which is practised under the lax 
despotism of the Suitan; and, on the other hand, the Mahometans 
would never have acknowledged the supremacy of an Assembly 
which might have been controlled by Christians. The new Par- 
liament will probably never be recalled after its first recess. 
During its one short Session its members are said to have dis- 
played unexpected independence. It may be supposed that 
neither constituencies nor representatives were sufficiently enlight- 
ened to share the critical scepticism with which an Ottoman Con- 
stitution was not unreasonably regarded by European politicians. 
Deputies from distant provinces seriously thuught that they had 
met for the redress of grievances ; and the opportunity of denounc- 
ing the corruption of official personages at Constantinople was not 
unwelcome. It is scarcely worth while to comment on the im- 
| western success with which a scholarly recluse discharged the novel 
unctions of a Speaker or President. Peremptory injunctions to 
members to bold their tongues when they digressed into unpalat- 
able topics were ouly a slight exaggeration of the dictatorial prac- 
tices of the Presidents of French Chambers in former times. The 
Parliament commenced business under the singular disadvantage 
of having lost its ivuunder and ieader on the eve of its first meeting. 
The dismissal and exile of Midhat may have perhaps indicated 
the repugnance of the Sultan to the institution of an authority co- 
ordinate with his own. The freedom of speech which was guaran- 
teed tothe deputies must have seemed precarious when the Sultan 
couldat his discretion punish a Liberal Vizier by banishment, in addi- 
tion to deprivation of his functions, It would be easy to accumulate 
additional reasons against the transplantation of Western institu- 
tions to an ungenial soil and climate ; and yet, in the desperate con- 
dition of the Empire, the attempt to provide a new and stringent 
remedy does credit to the honesty and courage of the Turkish 
reformer. The convocation of an Assembly of Notables or Council 
of State to consider the Russian proposals before they were rejected 
was both a prudent and a spirited measure. The Grand Vizier 
candidly laid before the Council the risk and uncertainty of war, 
although he intimated his own conviction that the admission of 
foreign interference into the domestic administration of Turkish 
rovinces was @ still greater evil. Mr. Gallenga contemptuously 
esignates as a claque or packed body of partisans the part of the 
Assembly which shared the patriotic opinions of Midhat, and at 
the same time deprecated his elaborate warnings. 

It is not known whether there is any personal reason for Mr. 
Gallenga’s antipathy to Midhat Pasha. His private differences 
with Sir Henry Elliot were so notorious that he has thought it 
necessary to explain the open rupture which followed a series of 
attacks on the Ambassador. It is scarcely probable that Sir Henry 
Elliot will publish his own version of an unpleasant collision. 
After the spring of 1876 the Ambassador and the Times’ Corre- 
spondent were not on speaking terms; and in the absence of fuller 
information it would not be proper to form or express an opinion 
on the conduct of either party. Independently of personal causes of 
misunderstanding, Mr. Gallenga remarks in a half-serious tone that 
diplomatists and newspaper Correspondents are natural antagonists. 
It is the duty ofan Ambassador to be reticent, and of a Correspondent 
to publish all the secrets he can discover, except when 
he might commit a breach of confidence. It may added 
that the Ambassador is bound to obey the instructions of 
his Government, and to promote the interests of his country. 
In recent times Correspondents have sometimes deliberately 
counteracted the policy of the Government, as when one of 
their number recommended the Servians to continue the war at 
the moment when the English Ambassador was, in pursuance of 
his instructions, using 7 effort to put an end to the struggle. 
It may be admitted that Mr. Gallenga was not so reckless as some 
of his colleagues ; but day after day he repeated his charge against 


Sir Henry Eliiot of encouraging the Turks to reject the counsels | 


of England and of Europe. On one occasion Sir Henry Elliot 
categorically contradicted the calumnious statement that he had 
advised the Porte to refuse, as far as possible, the concessions on 


which Lord Salisbury was expected to insist. A journalist or Cor- 
respondent ought perhaps to maintain, in all cases without exception, 
perfect judicial impartiality; but there are two cases in which absti- 
nence from adverse criticism may be palliated or excused. Reluctance 
to expose the errors of a friend is a pardonable weakness ; and to a 
generous mind a personal enemy is, if possible, more sacred. Fiom 
the mument at which Mr. Gallenga received treatment which he 
not unnaturally regarded as an aflront. he never ceased to represent 
the offender against his personal dignity as an incompetent and 
disingenuous public servant. He may perhaps have been himself 
unable to disentang!e the various motives which induced him to 
pursue his supposed adversary with unremitting abuse. If Mr. 
Gallenga had only recorded his experience in a book, it might not 
have been necessary to call attention to his ungenerous charges and 
insinuations ; but a principal Correspondent of the 7imes ought to 
feel the responsibility of addressing a vast audience which will 
never have the opportunity or the will to listen to an adverse 
statement. Apart from political and personal controversy, Mr. 


_Gallenga’s reminiscences of the East are both agreeable and 


instructive. 
arliamentary government is the homo- | 


Notwithstanding his long practice as an English 
writer, it is surprising that a foreigner should have acquired the 
command of style and the literary skill which are displayed in his 
present work, as in many former publications. 


LORD DUNRAVEN’S IRISH ARCHITECTURE.* 


\ 7 E have now the conclusion of this splendid work, of the first 
volume of which we spoke a year and a half ago.t ‘The 
former volume dealt only with the pagan and early Christian remains. 
Its successor contains Lord Dunraven’s notes on the round towers 
and on the later native churches. These are those which come 
down to the English Conquest of the twelfth century, and which, 
beside their other national peculiarities, exhibit in point of mere 
style an independent Irish variety of Romanesque with features of 
its own distinguishing it from the Romanesque of Normandy, 
Germany, Italy, or Aquitaine. Lord Dunraven’s notes and the 
tgs ya which illustrate them are followed by an essay on 
rish Architecture, to which Miss Stokes does not actually put her 
name, but which, it is plain from several incidental references, is 
her own writing and not Lord Dunraven’s. In our former article 
jo pang oat the peculiar conditions of art, especially ecclesias- 
tical art, in Ireland. Here was an island which formed no part of 
the Roman world, an island into which pilgrims or visitors may 
have brought Roman idzas, but which supplied no actual Romau 
models of any kind. Herein is the marked difference between 
Ireland and kngland. The architecture of England is of an origiu 
purely Roman. The models which the Romans left in the 
country, the mos Romanus brought in by the Roman 
missionaries in the seventh century, the new style brought 
in by the Normans in the eleventh, were all distinct forms 
of Roman influence. English architecture took nothing from 
any works either of the English before they came into 
Britain or of the Britons before the Romans came. In 
Ireland, on the other hand, we have a continuous succession 
of native buildings from pagan times till the twelfth century. Of 
these the later examples are, of course, largely influenced by 
foreign models; but they still keep up a true and unbroken suc- 
cession. In Ireland, alone in Christendom, do we see a native 
round-arched cunstruction developing itself out of an earlier en- 
tablature construction—doing, in short, what the builders of Rome 
succeeded in doing, what the builders of Mykéné failed to do. One 
hardly knows whether to call the rich Irish Romanesque of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a Roman style influenced by native 
tradition or a native style influenced by Roman models. If we 
take into account the plan and arrangement of buildings as well 
as their actual style, there can be no doubt that the latter is the 
truer description. The Irish tradition still went on of building 
churches ona very small scale, often building several small churches 
close ther, where an architect in any other of Western 
Europe would have built a single church. Churches which 
would be called large in England or France are not to be found in 
Ireland at all. Even the two cathedral churches in Dublin rank 
with the smallest of their own cla8s in England; and the other 
churches, chiefly cathedral or monastic, which seem large by com- 
parison with the primitive standard, are very small compared with 
any churches elsewhere in the West, and are commonly of English 
foundation. 

The peculiar features of the Irish style may well be studied in the 
photographs, and in Lord Dunraven’s accompanying descriptions, 
which are of the very minutest kind. In many of the later buildings 
the general effect of the enriched portions—that is, the doorways and 
chancel arches—does not differ very much from that of ordinary 
Norman buildings. But there is a difference, and a marked differ- 
ence. There is often a special character in the ornaments used. 
The jambs have often a very distinet character, which seems also 
to have made its way into some buildings in North Wales. And, 
above all, there is the sloping of the sides of the doorways, so emi- 
nently characteristic of the Irish buildings, and which is mani- 
festly a native tradition handed on from earlier native buildings, 
and which cannot be traced to any Roman or other foreign models. 


Earl of Dunraven 
1877. 
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That they should be, as a rule, more ornamented, in those features 
which adinit of ornament, than buildings of the same date else- 
where, is by no means wonderful. In our Norman style, till quite 
its latest stage, the smaller buildings are, as a rule, richer than the 
larger. The great buildings seem in a manner to disdain orna- 
ment. Of course the tendency is to approach more and more to the 
buildings of other countries, till we at last find buildings of late 
Romanesque character which die away into something not very 
Vifferent from ordinary Transition, and which prepare the way to 
éhe purely English style of the thirteenth-century friars’ churches. 
Any one who looks all through the photographs will, we think, clearly 
gee that we have here a genuine native class of buildings, whose style 
was gradually more and more affected by foreign models, till in the 
latest —— there is but little difference in point of mere style 
\etween an Irish building and one in England or Normandy. For this 
geason there is very little in Ireland which is at all like the Primi- 
tive Romanesque of England and other countries. That is to say, 
other countries derived their earliest round arch style from Rome ; 
Ireland worked out its earliest round arch style for itself. The 
things most like the Primitive Romanesque of other countries are 
such windows as those at Loch Currane in the photograph opposite 
page 62. Such a doorway as that at Kilmalkedar is primitive 
enough certainly, but it is quite unlike the early Romanesque of 
England or any other country. On the other hand, the siailer 
church at Killaloe standing close by the cathedral is as Irish as 
anything can be in its general look and in its double-storied roof. 
But the doorway looks quite like English work of the very end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. But the tomb 
of King Murtogh O'Brian, the correspondent of Anselm, who died 
in 1119, with the general effect of a Norman arch perhaps a little 
later in the century, is thoroughly Irish in many of its details. 
A dated Irish building of the twelfth century is also found in the 
wonderful Cormac’s Chapel, on the rock of Cashel, consecrated in 
1134; thoroughly Irish in its idea, Irish to the extreme of having a 
square recess where even an English architect would certainly 
have built an apse. The general style hardly differs more from 
ordinary Norman than buildings in England andin Normandy, 
orin different parts of England, differ from one another, save in one 
thing only ; the upper range of the ornamental arcade outside 
changes irto a row of small shafts supporting an entablature, as 
in the pe pray d of Parma. The square apse, as Lord Dunraven 
boldly it, has, as he remarks, its el in the little church 
so very Irish in its look on the slope of the hill at Sitten. But 
what can be meant when either Lord Dunraven or Miss Stokes 
says in a note that there is also a ‘‘square apse” “at Laon, near 
Ng on, in France”? Can this mean the city of kings and episcopal 
es! 

Cormac’s Chapel is remarkable for many things; above ail, 
for its outline, with its two tall, slender towers, the arrangement 
of Exeter or Geneva in miniature, but with far greater pro- 

rtionate height. These slender square towers are so very unusual 
in native Irish work that they might almost pass for the forerunners 
of the towers of the later friars’ churches in Ireland. Nor can we 
forget the contemporary tower of St. Regulusat St. Andrew's; but 
that is essentially a tower of English Primitive Romanesque ; its 
mid-wall shafts have, as far as we can see, no fellows in Ireland. 
Close upon Cormac’s Chapel follows the Nuns’ Church at Clon- 
macnois, which was finished in 1167, and was the work of the too 
famous Queen Dervorgilla, the Helen of Ireland. We may call 
this Nerman in a wide sense; but it is at best Irish Norman. 
No arehitect in. England or Normandy would have made such 
shafts and capitals, or rather no capitals at all. Clonfert, which 
next follows, one would be tempted to call Norman, and quite late 
Norman, but it is Irish all the same. The doorway has the lean- 
ing sides of the earliest buildings. 

Miss Stokes’s concluding essay she goes thoroughly through 

the whole history of native Irish architecture, from its pagan 
innings till it is merged in the English architecture of the 
thirteenth century. She prints letters from Mr. G. T. Clark, M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, and others, and goes very carefully into the com- 
parison between the round towers of Ireland and those of other 
countries. We know not whether it is by chance or by a fine 
instinct that she leaves out all mention of the round towers of 
East-Anglia. It is certain that the two have nothing in common 
except their mere shape. There is a manifest connexion between 
the Irish round towers and the few round towers of Scotland and 
pr gn ; there is a probable connexion between the round towers 
of d and those of Ravenna and the other exceptional round 
towers which Miss Stokes has collected from other parts of the 
Continent. But the Irish round towers are round, and the East- 
lian round towers are round, and that is all the likeness that 

can be found in them. The East-Anglian round towers were built 
round in order to save quoins where there was nothing but flint 
to build with; the Irish evidently built their towers round 
because “— the form, as many of the later ones are of fine 
t of course, as the East-Anglian towers are round, 

it could not fail that a certain amount of nonsense should be 
talked about them, just as about the Irish towers or about the 
round tower of Brynllys. About the round towers themselves 
Miss Stokes gives her well-considered opinion. From her of 
<ourse no mystical nonsense is to be looked for; but she will not 
allow them to be set down as bell-towers pure and simple, or even 
as primarily bell-towers. She remarks with truth that in the well- 
known description of them given by Giraldus, though they are 
marked as ecclesiastical towers, they are not spoken of as bell- 


towers. Of course Miss Stokes does not deny that they were bell- 
towers, that is, that they were used as such. All that she says 
is that to carry bells was not their primary or original object. 
They are not, she argues, suited for the purpose; they have no 
large windows in the upper stury for the sound to come out; and 
large bells, such as we are used to see hung in towers, were not 
used in Ireland till long after the date of the earliest round towers. 
The round towers she holds to be purely ecclesiastical in their origin, 
but to have been built primarily as places of shelter for the ministers 
and possessions of the church—the bells, which were looked on as 
very precious possessions, among them. They began to be built, she 
holds, as places of defence for the churches after the Danish inva- 
sions of the ninth century. It seems that there is no mention of 
these towers in Irish records till the tenth century. From that 
time they go on till the thirteenth century. ‘This, it will be seen, 
cuts off a good deal from the reckoning of Dr. Petrie, who con- 
ceived them to have begun as early as the fifth century. This is 
no more than was to be expected. When Dr. Petrie wrote, it was 
no small feat to place the round towers on the right side of the 
Christian era. That he should give some things too early a date 
was neither wonderful nor blameworthy. Dr. Petrie was in every 
sense the founder of rational archeology in Ireland. That disciples 
like Lord Dunraven and Miss Stokes should be able to correct 
their teacher on some points is what he would have been the last 
man to regret. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE.* 


a* is difficult to write about Charlotte Bronté without saying 
some things that must perforce be iuteresting, from the very 
nature of the subject. Even in her own extraordinary family she 
was the most wonderful and impressive person; for in her, 
more clearly and fully than in her sisters, force of character 
found literary expression. She was not, perhaps, more gifted than 
her sister Emily, but she was far more successful in winning a 
hearing ; and, being a shade less reticent, it was not quite impos- 
sible to know something of her inner life. We may allow all this, 
and that further knowledge of her character and mental history 
would be worth having, and yet fail to see why Mr. Wemyss 
Reid has taken the troubie to write this “ Monograph.” He seems 
to be haunted by a vague and tormenting idea that Mrs. Gaskell 
did not do full justice to a personality and a genius which he 
warmly and rightly admires. He has taken the trouble to read 
through Charlotte Bronté’s letters to her one familiar friend, and 
he publishes a good deal that Mrs. Gaskell either did not see, or 
diu not think it necessary to print. The result may be, perhaps, to 
remove some false ideas from the minds of some readers. But we 
confess that, for our own part, our conceptions of Charlotte Bronté’s 
life and nature, as a whole, remain just what they were before we 
perused Mr. Reid’s study. 

One has some difficulty in discovering what the author's quarrel 
with Mrs. Gaskell really is. At the close of his book (p. 195) he 
tells a story of acertain American's interview with Mr. Bronte, and 
how the American thought that Mrs. Gaskell’s anecdotes about 
that awful old man “found no warrant in his appearance,” and 
how Mr. Bronté said, “I think Mrs. Gaskell tried to make us all 
appear as bad as she could.” But Mr. Reid tells the same stories 
of tyranny and almost insane ill-temper himself. On the whole, 
the chief fault he finds with Mrs. Gaskell is that she represented 
Charlotte as joyless and morbid :— 

It has been my object in these pages to supplement the picture painted 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable biography by the addition of one or two 
features, slight in themselves perhaps, and yet not unimportant when the 
effect of the whole as a faithful portrait is considered. Charlotte Bronté 
was not naturally a morbid person; in youth she was happy and high- 
spirited ; and up to the last moment of her life she had a serene strength 
and cheerfulness which seldom deserted her, except when acute physical 
suffering was added to her mental pangs. 

The general impression left by Mrs. Gaskell’s biography is, we 
think, exactly the impression left by Mr. Reid’s monograph. 
Charlotte Bronté had misfortunes enough, and trouble enough, and 
her genius was so cruelly repressed that not to have felt some 
sorrow and pain would have been less than human. But she always 
kept herself well in hand, was mistress of her regrets, and had no 
sentimental love of gloom. Still the gloom was almost always 
present in the circumstances of her life, and rarely indeed was 
absent from her heart. This can be proved from Mr. Reid’s own 
words, and in the face of his assertion, ‘If the truth must be 
told, the life of the author of Jane Eyre was by no means so joy- 
less as the world now believes it to have been.” From the accounts 
given, however, one can scarcely imagine an innocent and virtuous 
life, of which the pleasure of the exercise of genius made part, 
more utterly bereft of joy. All the world knows Jes enfances 
Bronté, as the old romances would have called it; the story of the 
lovely repressed childhood. Mr. Reid cannot make that “ un- 
worthy parent,” Patrick Prunty, or Bronté, an agreeable character, 
or Haworth a gleeful village. The old gentleman tore his 
wife's best dress in pieces, dined in sulky solitude, fired pistols 
when excited, and, in short, behaved in such a fashion that, if he 
had been rich, and had left his money out of the family, no British 
jury would have pronounced him of sane and disposing mind. 

is wife did not long endure his cruelties and the Haworth climate. 


* Charlotte Bronté. A Monograph. By T. Wemyss Reid. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1877. 
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“ Tt was to the care of such a father as this, in the midst of the rude 
and uncongenial society of the lonely manufacturing village, that 
six motherless children, five daughters and one son, were left in 
the year 1821.” One fails to see much “joy” in this childhood. 
School life, as every one knows, was even worse. ‘“ During the 
whole time of their sojournat Cowan Bridge,” says Mr. Reid, “ the 
young Brontés scarcely ever knew what it was to be free from the 
pangs of hunger.” So far there is nothing very festive in the tale, 
nothing to contradict the general opinion. One may admit that, 
after the discomfort and even misery of Cowan Bridge, the years 
of youth were comparatively pleasant :— 

If Nature put not forth her power 

About the opening of the flower, 

Who is it that could live an hour ? 
Even then a “positive agony filled the hearts of” the young 
Brontés “when a stranger approached them.” Ilowever, there 
was no “ morbid depression of spirits,” says Mr. Reid, though Miss 
Bronté herself declared that “things that nobody else cares for 
enter into my mind and rankle there like venom.” Mrs. Gaskell 
also quoted this confession, but omitted the qualifying words “ I’m 
an idiot,” thereby concealing “the lighter side of Charlotte’s 
character.’ Mr. Reid actually declares (p. 3) that, “up to the 
time of her leaving for Brussels, she was a happy and high-spirited 
girl.” This giddy thing, however, avers, for her own part, “I 
abhor myself. I despise myself. If the doctrine of Calvin be 
true, I am already an outcast.” There is much more to the same 
purpose. In short, Charlotte, as Mr. Reid says, “was going 
through tortures such as Cowper knew in his darkest hours.” 
Where is the joy ? 

The fact is that Mr. Reid has a theory of his own about 
Charlotte Bronté, a theory which may be true, but which certainly 
is not very intelligible. Her letters prove, he says, that, “up to 
the time of her leaving for Brussels, she was a happy and high- 
spirited girl.” Happy and high-spirited girls are not, as a rule, in 

e@ way of feeling “things that no one else cares for rankle like 
venom.” It is not common for them to believe that they are 
already outcasts, unless Calvin was mistaken. But Mr. Reid 
wants to show that her residence at Lrussels was the 
turning-point in Charlotte’s career. If she was unhappy, 
it was not because she was morbid, nor because her 
childhood had been neglected and starved, while her youth 
was cramped by her insutferable father, and wearied out by the 
profligacy of her drunken and disreputable brother. In face of all 
these trials, it appears to us that Charlotte Bronté had as 
much courage as is consistent with woman's nature. But Mr. 
Reid adds to all these causes of gloom some new mystery of 
Brussels. Emily and Charlotte Bronté, while they studied the 
Belgian language, which, as the I’rench lady said, “is not so very 
difficult,’ were happy enough in Brussels. Charlotte returned 
alone, after Emily went home, and she wrote to her friend, 
Miss N , that her return was “against her conscience,” and 
that she was punished by “a total withdrawal for more than two 
years of happiness and peace of mind.” These terms are used, if 
we may judge from other expressions in her letters, in a relative 
sense. ‘here is no proof that she ever was what we call happy 
when speaking of girls. Probably she fell in love at Brussels. 
Mr. Reid says oddly “she had tasted strange joys,” but he had 
already observed that “it was only the old story.” One does not 
see what there is to make a mystery about. A man does not write 
a monograph merely for the purpose of announcing that a young 
lady was crossed in love, and had other sorrows besides those 
caused by the bad health of her sisters, the temper of her 
father, and the conduct of her brother. Mr. Reid returns to 
the charge against Mrs. Gaskell, and declares that “not a few” 
of her readers labour under the belief that Charlotte was 
morbid and melancholy. The class of readers who thought so 
before are not likely to change their opinion now, and their opinion 
is of very slight importance. In all accounts of Charlotte Bronté, 
her courage, not her gloom, is the most prominent characteristic, 
the high light of the portrait. But the “not few” readers who 
set up a standard of smirking cheerfulness will not fiud that the 
author of Jane Eyre attained to it. 

It is really painful to have to read once more through the 
“tragedy of heart-siclness and soul-weariness,” as Mr. Reid him- 
self calls it in one place, which ran through the life of the Brontés, 
It was not a tragedy, but a trilogy of gloomy events, in which the 
only happiness came from the exercise of genius, from a somewhat 
embittered literary success, and from affections over which the 
sternest watch was kept. For example, when Emily was actually 
dying, Charlotte wrote, “I do wish I knew her state and feelings 
more clearly.” The Brontés would have suffered less if they had 
been more effusive. Even in literature, what they feel seems to be 
uttered with reluctance ; their genius exercised a bitter compulsion 
upon them, as the prophetic spirit mastered the Sibyl, “ fera corda 
domans.” In Emily Bronte this conflict of genius and cha- 
racter is peculiarly marked. Many passages in Wuthering Heights 
—that strange tale, in which tells of terrible crimes, and 
characters so evil that they may mate with Cenci—are written in 
a style of admirable purity. No woman in English literature 
has produced prose on which the mark of an original style 
is more distinctly set. But in Charlotte's literary career the 
contest between the need and power of free and full expres- 
sion and the constraint of shyness and of alien influences is still 
more melancholy. Her father exercised his stupid authority 
to make her change the end of Villette, by veiling the catastrophe. 


As for her husband, Mr. Reid’s statement modifies the regret 
with which we think of her early death :— 

He was resolute in putting aside all thought of her literary achieve- 
ments; his whole anxiety—an anxiety arising almost entirely from his 
desire for her happiness—was that she should cease entirely to be tlie 
author, and should become the busy, useful, contented wife of the village 
clergyman. It would be wrong to hide the fact that she was compelled to 
place a severe strain upon herself in’ order to comply with her husband’s 
wishes ; and once, as we have seen, her strength of self-repression gave 
way, and she indulged in the forbidden luxury of work with the pen. But 
it is not surprising that, surrounded by those who, loving her very dearly, 
yet withheld from her all recognition of her position as one of the great 
writers of the day, she should have accepted their estimate of her place 
with characteristic humility, and believed herself to be of little or no 
account outside the walls of her own home. 

In married life, even more than when under her father’s despotism, 
she was repressed, and her sensitive conscience tortured by the 
struggle between her so-called duty and the one duty which was 
given her with her genius. To think of these things, and to re- 
member the pain which the dulness and Pharisaism of some of her 
critics must have given Charlotte Bronté is enough to make one 
regard her as having been in reality what so many feebler people 
affect to be—a martyr of literature. She was not among the senti- 
mental poets and scribblers who talk of their crosses and of 
their cup, Even on her most cruel reviewer she took a neat and 
sufficient revenge. We cannot say that Mr. Reid's monograph 
has done more than revive the impression which her story always 
peer He has added too little to our knowledge, and what he 

added is of slight importance on the whole. By far the most 
satisfactory part of his work is that in which he criticizes and 
defends from neglect the genius of Emily Bronté. It seems im- 
possible that this neglect should be universal. Emily Bronté’s 
writings neither can nor should be popular ; but they are sure of 
the continued admiration of the few who will never fail her. 


EMILIA.* 


HIS is one of the most comical books that we have ever read. 
Whether it is an original story or a translation from the 
Italian, we cannot tell. It is, however, written by some foreigner 
whose knowledge of our language is enough to render her blunders 
of the most amusing kind. She is so fond of displaying her 
idiomatic knowledge of English that she is always making the 
most delightful medley imaginable. It is not till a writer has 
really made great progress in the study of a that he 
arrives at the very perfection of blundering. Literal translations. 
in themselves have not, for the most , much in them to excite 
laughter. It is an imperfect knowl of idioms that is really 
ridiculous—above all, when it is coupled, as in the present case, 
with a certain acquaintance with slang. We once knew a young. 
Greek who, in his study of English, was seen to note down at one 
end of his niatteah all the slang terms he heard. If we 
are not mistaken, he was pe noting down, “ How are you, my 
old buffer ? ” when some one asked him why he recorded such a 
phrase as that. He replied that he intended to use it when speak- 
ing to his servant. In somewhat the same manner the author of 
the book before us must have made a vast accumulation of alt 
kinds cf idioms. She does not, indeed, very often use slang, 
but in the midst of some of her finest writing she brings in 
a piece of everyday English which looks as much out of 
Pp as a mop and pail would in the Queen’s drawing 
room. To add to the delightful confusion, the book has not 
only been published at Venice by “ Miinster’s successor Ongania,’” 
as we read on the title-page, but also printed there. We cannot‘ 
be hard on the printer when we read that “the kind indulgence 
of the gentle reader is requested for the minor errors of stamp; 
which have occurred in this work: almost unavoidable, consider= 
ing, the English language is unknown to every individual in the 
printing office.” We cannot but feel complimented as Englishmen 
to find an English book printed at Venice, and-we hope:that some” 
day Italy will in “ Miinster’s successor” be able to boast ofa second’ 
Tauchnitz. The printer not only apologizes for his errors, but 
moreover obligingly 2dds a table of no less than fourteen errata: 
It is true that in the second page we counted five errors that’ 
remain uncorrected, and there are 371 pages in the: book. As 
might be expected, the greatest confusion of all is produced by the: 
punctuation, the stops having been thrown in almost by chance, if* 
we may trust appearances. What with author's blunders and’ 
printer’s blunders this volume has afforded us some of the most: 
amusing reading that we have enjoyed fora long time, and is a: 
most delightful change after the common novel. 

The story opens with an account of Emilia’s parents. Her- 
father was an Italian Marquiss (we give the spelling of the book), 
who had come as an exile to England and supported himself’ 
by teaching. One of his pupils, Marion Arnold, ft 1 in love with~ 
him at the early and, if we may say so, unEnglish age of: 
fourteen. Her aunt noticed the attachment, and wisely resolved* 
* dismiss the teacher. But our author shall here speak fore 


— 


Marion’s birth day of fifteen came round, and her Aunt, while presenti 
her with the usual little trinket, which she was wont to regale her with, 
on that joyful morning, as she gave her the affectionate kiss of congratu- 
lation, mentioned, without appearing to make much cas of the cireumstaneey . 


7 


* Emilia; or, the Genoese Orphan. By Giovanna Sussarello.. Londen: + 
Dulau & Co. Venice: Miinster's succe:sor Ongania. 1877. 
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that, as she was ncw old enough, to be presented in society, so much study 
was no longer necessary, consequently the Italian master was dismissed. 

Marion received the astounding intelligence with stupitied amaz-ment : 
her natural impulse, after the first surprise, was to make known her feelings 
of astonishment, and displeasure; but checking this vent which she was 
about to give to her grief, she remained perfectly silent. 


For five years Marion pined away. It was in vain that Captain 
Bolton of the Hussars “ felt, as he himself expressed, deucedly 
smitten, with the sentimental little beauty.” Marion turned away 
with horror, At last she “arrived at that delicate point, which 
bordered so near consumption,” that her aunt was forced to send 
for the “ Marquiss” and to offer him her niece’s hand. Bolton 
thereupon insults the “ Marquiss,” who “ gives a blow in the face 
of the enraged Captain.” A duel is the consequence, for the 
Captain exclaims, ‘‘ After having felt the weight of his ey fist, 
I must try the temper of my steel on his damned ribs.” Dat he 
succeeds no better with his sword than with his fist, for he gets 
wounded, “and his second, reluctantly retired him.” The 
** Marquiss” after his marriage returned to Genoa, where Emilia 
was born. His happiness did not last long, for the wicked Captain 
of Hussars “ had registered with an oath, his vow of revenge, and 
neither time ; nor distance, had weakened his design, or distracted 
him from the execution of it.” He had Marion murdered by a 
hired assassin. The father died of grief soon after. 

We cannot follow Emilia’s fortunes through her childhood, but 
must take up her story when, some seventeen years later, she was 
the guest of the Marchioness San Fedele. The wicked “ Marquiss ” 
San Fedele was in love with Emilia, and seizing her hand exclaimed, 
“The galley slave who drags his chain, as he proceeds his weary 
way, does nos (sic) loathe it more than | do, that, which binds me 
to Luigia.” Emilia will have nothing to do with him, and seeks 
refuge in a convent. He, disguised as “a charity nun,” carries 
her off on the way and brings her to one of his villas. She 
escapes by dropping from a window. “ Mukinga desperate struggle 
she gained her equilibrium, and was relieved to tind that 
she was not otherwise hurt, tLan by the tremendous shake, 
to which her whole frame had been subjected, owing to the 
great height which she had leaped.” She hurries olf “to find 
some sheltering roof, where she might be absconded for a time.” 
The “ Marquiss,” discovering her absence, “‘inuttered to himself, 
as he remained petrified with astonishment, Dunce! idiot that I 
was!” Meanwhile Emilia starts in a small sailing-vessel for 
Genoa, but her misfortunes were not at an end :— 

Some hours elapsed, and she was yet sleeping, when she was suddenly 
awoke by a tremendous jerk, which threw her out of the birth, and she 
found herself stretched in the middle of the cabin floor. She almost thought 
she must have had an uneasy dream, but the terrible reality was immedi- 
ately proved ;—it was no illu~ion ;—tor there lay un the floor also, Marianna, 
with her baby beside her, screaming vivlently, whilst over head, was a 
strange confusion of sounds, and clamour of voices, which grated harshly 
on the ear, so suddenly, and unexpectedly, in the midst of that calu 
tranquil night. 

The oo sank, and the crew and passengers one by one went 
down till “ Emilia now found herself alone, the only being as yet 
surviving, after that dire calamity.” She is picked up by a pass- 
ing vessel and carried to Sardinia with a great number of women 
who were going over tu the island for the olive-picking. There 
‘we are introduced to some very good company, among others to 
“ Douna Olivia Martinez a very showy looking set up young lady.” 
The italics are the author's. Possibly she meant to write * stuck 
up,” but guesses are hazardous. On one occasion this young lady 
saw, we are tuld, “the bile overflowing in her Mother's Counte- 
nance.” Another young lady of the island asks her father, “ How 
could you for a single moment imagine that Antonio would not 
snap at me?” It was not at her, however, but at Emilia, that 
Antonio snapped. She did not let her birth be known, but went 
with the olive-pickers, and so, as he was the manager of the 
estate on which she worked, they saw a good deal of each other. 
Heshook hands with her, and “as he pressed those soft dimpled fingers 
an electric thrill vibrated to his heart's core, a delirium of delight 
shot through his frame.” But he was not to have her. Round her, 
to use the expression of one of the characters in the book, “ lovers 
were all on tip toe buzzing about like bees.” Tle, too, was at the 
same time sought in marriage by an heiress, who having arrived at 
the age of twenty-six, and remaining unmarried, is called “ the most 

i eable, odious, ugly old maid in the entire city.” The father 
sent for him, and on his arrival said to him, “ In my family there 
is a scheme now fixed, of momentous consequence, in which you 
are intimately concerned, and which youcannot guess; and to par- 
tecipate (sic) it, I sent a messenger otf expressly to fetch you.” 
But Antonio will not listen to the proposal, but, hopeless though 
his suit soon appears to be, remains faithful to Emilia. His passion 
is still more intlamed when, on the occasion of a festival, his sister 
dresses her up in the holiday costume of a Sardinian peasant, and 
displaying her in her new toilet, says, ‘“‘we have put Miss Emilia out 
of hands.” Other young Sardinians succeed no better with Emilia 
than Antonio. One of them, indeed, met with such a repulse that 
he had to try “to gulp down the pill his vanity had under 

ne. 

o The real hero and lover at last turns up in Lord Frederic St. 
Clair, the second son of the Duke of Netterville, who is out 
yachting in the Mediterranean, and who sends home his experi- 
ences in a series of letters to hissister. ‘I am now rattling about 
to visit everything worth seeing,” he writes, and he says that in 
Naples “ a palpitating interest is always kept alive.” He reminds 
his sister how he “was bound neck and heels, chained, nailed, 
clinched, affianced, and engaged to be married next summer to a 


worthy young En srlish damsel,” and how he “caught at the idea of 
a litte yachting excursion to extricate myself from that annoying 
thrawldom, in whici is held an engaged man, when tied to the apron 
string of his beloved.” Ile says that neither he nor the young lacy 
is ieilly in love, but that he hears “old people say, that the great 
passion of first Jove seldom, or never lasts, and sooner or later, the 
feelings sober dowa to that com'ortable tepidity which we are now 
so unromantically enjoying. “ He meets at Naples with Emilia’s 
old friend the Marchesa San Fedele,” who is at this moment the 
most nominated beauty of the City.” He is nearly killed by an 
accident in tie street, for “a coachman with the most b!amable 
indexterity passed so close to me, that I was thrown down.” On 
One occasion, when out riding with the Marchioness, “a young fool, 
on a velocipede, suddenly put himself in motion, and, as the stupid 
idiot, did not know how to guide it, he came rushing by, his long 
legs beating time like the working of a steam engine so that 
he frightened Luigia’s high spirited animal, which began to rear 
and plunge, and finally taking head, started off ata furious pace.” 
Lord Frederic at once performed a feat of strenzth of which we, 
his countrymen, may well feel proud, tor he says, “ Immediately 
jumping off my horse, and throwing it to the groom I hastened 
with all possible speed.” The lady was saved, but what became of 
the unfortunate horse and the groom the reader is not toid. We 
are not surprised that the English lord, with an entire disregard 
to punctuation, writes, ‘* You know, for such feats. I have the 
ability of a clown in any circus.” Ile leaves Naples and arrives at 


Leghorn. There he writes, “I fear that I am iu a terrible fit 
of the spleen. Tor everything appears to me at this 
moment antipathetical in the ‘extreme.’” xtreme is 


given, as our readers will see, 2s a quotation, tiough from 
what author we are not told. Je passes in Lis yacht to 
Sardinia, and the tirst evening goes to the theatre, where one 
of the boxes, we read, “was oocupied (sic) by a family of the 
name of Montagne, consisting of many young lavies, who by a 
curious coincidence were all of very extra size.’ Lut in spite, or 
in consequence, of their very extra size, he was not captivated by 
any one of them. He weets Emilia working in the clive grove. 
“She could not,” he writes to his sister, “be a high born lady, 
and yet, there was a dignified reserve in her tone and manuer, 
which checked all approach at conservation (sic); or us I had at 
first meditated, push myself into an acquaintauce—I turned and 
twisted many questions, to all of which she auswered with short 
monosyllables.” She le!t him. “I sat down again against the 
tree, and laid my head on the some (sic) branch, but this 
time it was not in the drowsy mood as belore—I was in 
a specious of extasy.” He meets her again. “Jer manner 
was a little less reserved. . that is to say, not so 
thoroughly repulsive. . . . it is not the word, but [ do not 
tind another, aud you must understand it as I felt it.” 
She was not quite satisfied with thus meeting her lover, and 
“ made the examen of her conscience and asked—is this right ? ” 
Lord trederic informs her that he is engaged to anotier, but that 
he hopes to break off the match. She replies she canuot see bim 
again, for “I should premeditatingly injure another, and 1 know 
by my own feel (sic), what injured love may be.” It was haid to 
give up sucha lover, with ‘ his tall elegant tigure, so graceful aud 
aristocratic; his tine luxuriant curly hair and the beauti- 
ful whiskers that encircled his oval iace.” ‘They both 
before long are carried off by brigands, and are only 
rescued by the faithful Autonio, The aged brigand chief, finding 
himself robbed of his prey, “finally uttering a piercing cry, 
amounting toa yell, fell to the ground in an apuplectic tit.” 
Antonio still does uot despair of winning Lwi.ias hand, and 
exclaims, ‘Oh! if I could arrive to ensure the euviable tite of 
husband, what an eternity of happiness would be wine.’ His 
sister intercedes for him, but Emiiia at once replies, “1 will spare 
you a displeasure, by begging you not to speak of your brotier’s 
offer of marriage.” The wicked “ Marquiss” still hopes to win 
Emilia, for his wife had just died. But he suspecied Autonio, 
and “a certain twitch of jealousy lurked at the botiom of his 
heart, as he looked over at the handsome youth.” . Lord /'rederic 
returns to England, and, arriving just at Christmas, a rural fé¢e, in 
accordance with our well-known custom, is given in his uouour. 
“ As if by magic, variegated lamps were festoved (si:) from tree to 
tree, an elegant tent was quickly erected on the lawn. Neur this, 
was prepared an enormous bon tire, where, by its cheeriul light, 
dancing was to be kept up all the evening.” But the unloitunate 
lord “ received with anguish, the various complimeutiry tukeus of 
welcome, with which Harriet” (the young lady to whom he was 
engaged) “had greeted him.” At last he proposes to the captain of 
his yacht, who tormed one of this “ most select and eiegaut com- 
pany” that was gathered together at the Duke's country 
house, that he should marry Harriet. “By Jove!” said 
the captain, “if the rich, and pretty Harriet Ne.son, would 
take a poor devil like me, instead of Lord Frederie¢ 
St. Clair, the jest would be a pleasant one.” In a few days “an 
article in a newspaper” contained an account of an elopemeut in 
high life. “The gallant son of Neptune” had succeeded. Lord 
Frederic hurries otf to Genoa, and meets Emilia ata ball. She 
faints otf. “The greatest excitement prevailed; in a agin 
every arm was outstretched with cordials, of all the us 

restoratives, necessary for bringing her out of this deep ssvoon.” 
The wicked ‘* Marquiss” tights a duel with an Itaiian ofiicer, who 
was, like every one else, in love with Emilia. iseing wortally 
wounded, he repents, and begs that St. Clair and Emi.ia may be 
at once married in the chamber in which he was dying. Scarcely 
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was the ceremony over when he died. “St. Clair retired his 
wife, and they mingled their tears in sorrow.” The marriage 
ceremony was repeated in church, and one of Emilia’s friends “ was 
engulphed in silks and laces.” The Duke of Netterville and his 
eldest son soon.afterwards died, and then the lovely Emilia became 
a Duchess. 

The whole book is so delightfully absurd that we strongly 
recommend it to our readers. If the story does not interest them— 
and interest them it certainiy should, with all its villains and its 
lovers—at least the blunders will be found most amusing. 


| 


THE FERN WORLD.* 


| the best of seasons for the tourist and fern-hunter’s holiday, 
amidst the combes and Janes of Devon, the native haunts of 
the black maidenhair spleenwoit, the hart’s-tongue, and the coyer 
“true maidenhair,”’ Mr. Frederick Tleath has brought out a cum- 
ion volume to his well-known ern Paradise, which will no 
Joubt be equally popular, He avoids botanical terms as much as 
possible, and in simple language enables his readers to realize the 
and luxuriance of our British ferns, which, if they cannot 
match the perfection of the tropical head-qu:rters in gorgeousness 
of colouring or grandeur of growth, are yet rich enough in lane and 
hedgerow, in woodland and in forest, to add a distinct element to the 
landscape. Our soberer fern growths stop short of palmlike arbor- 
escence, and make no pretence to brilliant colours, or gold and silver 
sheen ; but they are a heritage not to be despised or overlooked. 
Mr. Heath divides his subject into five parts. In the first he sets 
before us the “fern world” in germ, growth, structure, classitica- 
tion, uses, and folklore; in the second he discusses its culture in 
our homes, and under the conditions of transplantation; the third 
part is taken up with the occupations of a fern holiday, gathering 
and collecting ; and the fourth describes a number of special ho.idays 
in various parts of Devon, the finest fernland of Kknglaud. The 
fifth part, which occupies the larger half of the whole book, 
consists of careful descriptions of the normal forms of every 
British fern, with particulars of its distribution and cultwe, 
and coloured illustrations of each, printed from photographs of 
fronds collected and grouped by himself. The book may thus 
be said to comprise, in a compact and at any rate “ knapsack- 
—_ form, the whole grammar and dictionary of the fern 
world. 

The “ accidence” of fern life, the difference between a spore 
and a seed, the meaning of the “ prothallus” or little kidney- 
shaped green membrane under which are produced little ceils 
divisible into sperm cells and embryo ce:ls; the trond-buds, and the 
perishing nature of all save the fertilized frond-bud, which yet 
may take two or three years, and in tree ferns longer still, to 
develop—all these, and the vitality of the dust-like spores, those 
first germs of fern-life, are explained in the opening chapter, which 
is followed by another on the conditions of fern-liie—namely, 
unfailing moisture, a suitable soil, due warmth and shade, both 
before and after germination. It is true that some ferns drag on 
an uobhealthy existence under difficulties of situation. The 
common polypody, the bhart’s-tongue, and the black maidenhair 
spleerwort grow in stony places, their rootlets getting what 
moisture and nourishment they can from tiny seams of earth and 
leaf-mould, intersticed between the stones, but, as our author notes, 
they are “forlorn looking indeed compared with those found in 
the moist hollows of ap we trunks, or on the dark margins of 
rushing streams, or in the depths of shady hedge-banlis.” 

The third chapter of the first part might be called the syntax of 
the fern grammar, as explaining the construction of that tlowerless 
plant, with its caudex or stem, which is the rootstock whence 
the fibrous roots grow downwards, the fronds upwards. ‘Tree- 
ferns have their stem upright and trunkshaped, whilst other ferns 
rejoice in a rhizoma, us it is called, of creeping habit, in some 
cases wholly, in others partially, under the suriace of the ground; 
and these are often provided with scales and hairs, to protect the 
succulent rootstock. The rootlets collect moisture for the fern, 
partly by the capillary attraction of their tine hairs, partly by their 
tough wiry insinuation as they grow iuto crevices which yield to 
their instinctive approach the moisture denied near the caudex or 
rhizoma. A number of rootstocks, according to the species of fern, 
are of upright form and above the ground surface, though mostly 
not more than an inch; in these the upper part is formed into a 
crown, or circular cluster of fronds, froud-bases, and frond-buds, 

the process of the elongation of this crown, as the decaying 
year's circlet leaves only its stem-bases, is well described at p. 20. 
This is not the place, nowever, to go into the distinctions of 
“stipes” and “ rachis,’ the stalky and leafy component parts of 
a frond, or the botanical divisions of the frond into simple, 
pinnatitid, pinvate, bi- and tri-pinnate, and decomposed. ‘The 
mysteries of the unfolding of the diverse fronds; the chatty, 
many-coloured scales on the backs and whole undersurface of 
many species; the form and position of the seed clusters, and 
whatever else is needed to explain fern-structure and fern-in- 
crease, will be found lucidly detailed in the third chapter, which 
is succeeded by another on the classification of ferns, as regards 
fructification—in the British Isles, into three primary groups, 
polypodiaceze, osmundacew, and ophioglossee. Another interest- 
ing chapter touches on the distribution of British ferns, and 
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enlightens the fern-hunter as to the situations, aspects, and soils 
where he may be surest of his game. Where nature looks 
her wildest, grandest, most fantastic, most dreamlike, there, be 
certain, is the fern haunt. Where the soil is light and porous, 
on the shady slope of modest elevation, or where clustered 
trees and the accumulations of leaf-mould conciliate fern-life ; 
beside the stream that scours through a mountain gorge, or 
in the boulder-strewn bed of a’ valley in the mountains, there 
may be sought the appropriate ornament of that form of “ dwarf 
forestry meetest to the surroundings,” In p. 39 an insight may be 
gained into the gradual formation of a “ fern isiet” by a process of 
nature which is charmingly described. 

To the general reader a welcome bit of gossip will be found in 
the pleasaut chapters on the uses and myths of fern-life. The 
former are economic, medicinal, and artistic. Whilst the stem of 
the tree-fern and its equivalent for pith are boiled and eaten as 
food by some “aborigines”, tie Indians, we are tuld, consume the 
tops of a fern in their shrimp curries, Our own biacken and male 
fern, as well as some foreign species, have contributed to the 
manufacture of beer, and the native maidenhair furnished at one 
time a syrup called “ capillaire.” Of the uses of ferns in con- 
nexion with arts and manufactures there is no end, as will be 
seen if we consider the value of the ashes of brake and male fern 
to the potato-grower for its nitrogen, to the glass and soap 
manufacturer, the washerwoman, the leather manufacturer, the 
thatcher, packer, market-gardener, and other tradesmen. It is 
the same with the feru’s reputed virtues as a simple. The 
spleenworts are supposed to cure coughs and asthmas, splenetic 
and scorbutic complaints. The common polypody, inthe form of a 
powder mixed with honey, is said to be a sovereign remedy for 
asthma or cough. The moonwort and adder’s-tongue are old 
antidotes for venomous wounds, and, in the form of an ointment, 
for sore eyes. But it is needless to do more than refer the reader 
to old Gerarde or Culpeper for the herbalist’s estimation of ferns, 
which indeed is equalled by that of many of our old medical 
treatises, = as they do to banish bad dreams, cholic, 
spleen, and even consumption, by resort to condiments and com- 
pounds of the royal fern and the oak fern. In connexion with 
folklore it is enough to recall the fond belief that Queen Mab 
saddled her steed with the twin leaflets of the moonwort spike, 
and this to assist Love's stolen errand, and achieve what Horace 
regards as the privilege of gold, the opening of doors locked and 
barred. Another kindred gift of the movnwort fern is, es Wither 
says, to “ unshoe the new-shod steed.” The Earl of Essex’s 
horses, as Master Culpeper tells us, “ being drawn up in a body, 
many of them lost their shoes upon White Down, in Devonshire, 
near Tiverton, because moonwort grows upon the heaths.”_ Every 


-student of folk’ore is posted up in the indispensable condition of 


securing invisibility—namely, catching the tern seed in the last of 
twelve pewter plates on the midnight of St. John’s eve. But this 
is gossip, and not science. In Mr. Heath's second part he teaches 
the fern-lover how to transport to his home the ferny forms which 
have diversified the scenery of his rambles through glen, for:st, or 
moorland, and to give them an indoor cu ture to which few wild 
plants take so kindly or less superciiiously. To enjoy this nemorial 
of a country holiday the fern-lover need not, it is shown, be the 
possessor of endless glass houses, or innumerable gardeus and 
gardeners. His room, his nook or lean-to, his shady window-sill, 
will furnish him with space for successful culture, if he will but 
study the likes and dislikes of his floweriess pets. 

Mr. Heath points out the lesson which nature teaches ofa north- 
west aspect and a hilly slope with freely percolating moisture for 
vigorous fern-growth, and + de goes on to show how this may be 
improvised by due alternation of surface and subsoil, and the iutro- 
duction of peat and leaf-mould. Jt must always be remembered 
that moisture and drainage are of the essence of successful fern- 
growing. According as the situation is less congenial to the trans- 
planted fern, so much the more need is there of care and watching. 
Thus bristle-ferns, tilmy-ferns, sea spleenwort, and true u aiden- 
hair, requiring a moisture-charged atmosphere, do best with the 
artificial drip of a glass covering, which may simulate the natural 
rock or cave drip. And the rule extends from the conservatory 
to the bell-glass. If, too, with ferns for open-air culture you have 
at hand the rock and streamlet, so much the better; but, if not, 
these may be extemporized at small cost and with certain suc- 
cess if the fern-fancier will but bear in mind that excess of moisture 
is as pernicious as defect, and that the proper course is to water 
a fernery with fine spray from a hose. Into the directions for 
raising spores, and their due propagation, with caution about 
thinning the prothallia or germ-scales, as well as the multiplica- 
tion of ferns by division, or a sort of layering, Mr. Heath's pages 
will practically initiate the attentive reader; and, having got 
him through the elementary processes, will lead him on to the 
grander scheme of a fern valley under glass, or the humbler vision 
of an underground cave, according to the means and circum- 
stances of his pupil. Anon he teaches him the requirements of 
a fern garden proper, with an islet in the central water-tank, 
and ‘‘ vivo sedilia saxo” for the fern tenants; as well as of the 
fern rockery for the shady corner, built informally and not 
primly, least of all cone-fashion, with the earth and loam well 
pressed in at every tier, and furnished with pockets full of a 
mixture of sandy peat and loam, and an arrangement, like nature's, 
of larger and swaller ferns in due order. Other chapters discourse 
seme and on fern-houses, cool or hot, for the reception of hardy 
erns in winter in the first case, and of delicate and tropical ferns 
in the second ; on easy and attractive pot-culture ; and, lastly, on 
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the very accessible and elegant fern-case or bell-glass in the 
dwelling-house. From this, however, Mr. Heath soon transports us 
to the fountain-heads of natural fern-life, which give zest to so 
poe | tourists’ holidays, and take one out of dry formal organo- 
graphic botany into real and visible living plant-life. He instructs 
the plant-hunter in the summer process of frond-gathering, the 
essentials of which are boards and a strap, and some fifty sheets 
of absorbent paper, on which to secure the fronds just before the 
final ripening of the fructitication. 

The rambles described in the present volume are chiefly in the 
fernlands of North Devon, from Glenthorpe to Clovelly, and 
extending to the south-east of Dartmoor. Approaching the coast 
vid Watchet, Minehead, and Porlock, after having taken to the 
branch-line a little beyond Taunton, the scenery gets bolder as we 
advance towards Devonshire. From quiet, straggling, cleanly 
Minehead a bridle-path across the sea-o'erlooking heights takes 
a to Porlock; aud from Porlock, lying leftward in a cultivated 

ollow by the sea, another path, skirted by a ridge of wooded 
bluffs, dips to the Combe of Culbone, from which, wandering over 
the hills towards Glenthorne, after some entanglement in the 
maze of Exmoor, Mr. Heath struck the head of the glen of which 
Glenthorne is the mouth :— 

Down this [he writes] in a deep bed, almost entirely concealed by grace- 
fully waving fern-fronds and overhanging shrubs, fluws a tiny stream, 
making i's way with a pleasant hissing sound towards the sea. We 
followed the course of this stream for perhaps a quarter of a mile, and then 
just over the trees got a first glimpse of Glenthorne. Proudly at this 
point, where the glen divides Somerset from Devon, does the last-named 
county assert its scenic pre-eminence. The sun at the close of a glorious 
July day was just setting behind a bank of fleecy, silvery clouds. On our 
left, across the fern-fringed stream bank which ran down the combe, rose a 
hill densely clothed with waving bracken. On our right another hill, 
steeply sloping, and sparsely but picturesquely covered with clumps of 

rse and brake. Away below at the combe mouth, nestling down by the se, 

y Glenthorne House. Above it, on the left, rose a steep hill, partially wood- 
covered ; whilst a hillock clothed with purple heather sloped upwards to 
the right, the blue sky lying between, fringed by the distant line of the 
Welsh coast. 

By taking a night’s rest at the Countisbury Inn, midway between 
Glenthorne and Lynton, our author was able to store his memory 
with materials for his chapter ‘ Down a Combe to the Sea,” by the 
sides of which combe rose in rich profusion the light green golden 
fronds of the scented mountain buckler fern with tall forms of 
brackens and with Blechnum spicant in its glossiest green; inter- 
mingled with which were the shuttlecock shapes of Lastrea Filix 
mas, and many a form of the graceful lady-fern. After reaching 
Lynton, another ramble transports the reader to Watersmeet, where 
the Brendon river joins the stream of the East Lyn, the choicest 
of nature's lessons on the structure of a fern-covered islet, and on 
the ideal of a fern-fringed cascade. The Lyn and its bolder islets, 
with its banks skirting a road topped with purple heather, inter- 
mingled with green fronds of waving bracken; the fairylike 
private enclosure of Glen Lyn, through which the river runs 
seaward over mossy boulders studded with fern life, at the entrance 
of Lynmouth; the romantic Valley of Rocks; the wealth of fern- 
contrasts and fern-paradises realized in Clovelly, illustrated by 
engravings from Frith’s Devonshire views—these, with a ramble 
from Torbay to Silver Cove, and the jutting rocks of the sea 
yap as well as the bracken-clad heights of the picturesque 

shing town of Brixham and Mewstone Bay, an undoubted habitat 
of the true maidenhair, are changing scenes which do not exhaust 
pn Heath's sketching-tield, though we cannot follow them to the 
end. 

The task which remains, of pronouncing, however briefly, on 
the Fifth Part, and the illustrated descriptions of some forty-five 
British ferns, necessarily limits itself to one or two examples. 
One of these must needs be the delicate and rare true maiden- 
hair, which loves the sea clifis and breezes and the seaward 
outlook of a limestone coast. Found in the cavernous cleft of 
@ precipitous rock, which the hunter may at first think he 
has scaled for nought, it will reveal itself after a minute's 
seurch in its shady, cool, moist hiding-place, and when inspected 
will justify its specific name, Adiantum capillus Veneris, by the 
waterproof pinnules of its fronds and its hairlike stipes and rachis. 

t is abundant on the shores of the Mediterranean, is tole- 
rably represented in Ireland, and is to be met with in Devon and 
Somerset, and in two or three haunts on the Glamorganshire coast 
in South Wales. Its culture, save in exceptionally moist warm 
sheltered situations, will succeed best under glass or indoors in a pot. 
The singular moonwort or Botrychium lunaria, a heath and moor- 
loving fern which delights in the shelter and moisture of and 
turf, has much less appearance of the normal fern type. Its pecu- 
liarities of one frond only to a root, though that is twofold, as 
consisting of a barren leafy portion and a seed-bearing spike; 
its singular veining, its deciduousness, and its retention, as its 
frond dies off in July, of the immature fronds of succeeding years 
coming on, in order, within the stalk and at its base—these and 
its Latin name allusive to the grapelike clusters of the spore cases, 
are fully described by Mr. Heath. This fern is by no means 
hard to find in English or Welsh counties, or to acclimatize 
successfully, given due moisture, and, if possible, a square 
thick pare 4 of its native turf. With a commendation (inter alia) 
of the figures as the and 
mountain polypodies, Polypodium dryopteris, . phegopteris, 
objects of quest culture, as ‘wick Mr. 
Heath leaves nothing unsaid, we close our mention of a de- 
lightful addition to the naturalist’s library. 


LIFE OF OZANAM.* 


ype name of Ozanam is hardly as well known in this country 
as it deserves to be. His principal work, Dante and the 
Catholic Philosophy of the Thirteenth Century, formed the subject: 
of an able article in the British Critic by the late Mr. Dalgairns, 
then an ardent disciple of Mr. Newman’s at Oxford; and an ex- 
cellent translation by the late Mr. Ashley Glyn of his posthumous: 
History of Civilization in the Fifth Century appeared some years 
ago, and was reviewed at the time in our columns (Saturday 
Review, December 21, 1867). But we suspect that to the majority 
of Englishmen even his name is unfamiliar, while a select minority 
only have any acquaintance with his life and work. There is the 
more reason, therefore, to be grateful to Miss O'Meara for this 
graphic and interesting sketch. It may be true that Ozanam 
owed his celebrity at first to his intimate connexion with men of 
such wide-spread reputation as Montalembert and Lacordaire; 
but this by no means constitutes his only or his truest claim 
on the respectful memory of posterity. His biographer is 
fully justified in observing that his character and individual 
experience form a study of deep interest, while by his noble 
work of Christian beneficence, in the foundation of the Society of 
St. Vincent of Paul, “he has left a golden mark on his gene- 
ration.” His life, like that of the ‘‘ Dominican artist,” Pére Besson, 
may well be called “ the life of a beautiful soul,” but he challe 
public notice chiefly by his literary achievements—which, but for hi 
early death, would have been still more considerable—and by his 
permanent services to the cause of charitable organization and 
relief. If the career of Henri Perreyve, whose biography by 
Father Gratry has been translated into English, represents the 
higher type of contemporary clerical life in France, we see in 
Frederic Ozanam the pattern of a devout and earnest layman 
who was not only a zealous standard-bearer of the “ Young 
Catholic party,” which began to assert itself in France about: the 
same time as the Tractarian party in England, but also an exem- 
plary Christian of wide sympathies and indomitable energy, whose 
devotion to the interests of Christian culture may be said to have 
been from boyhood the ruling passion of his life. At eighteen:he 
had snatched some hours of leisure from the uncongenial drudgery 
of an attorney’s office to write a treatise against the St. Simonians, 
which elicited the warm commendation of Lamartine. At twenty 
he speaks with sincere diffidence in private letters of the undeserved 
celebrity thrust upon him :— 

I must take the lead in every movement . . . . they cannot hold a 
meeting, a conference of law or literature, but I must take the chair ; five 
or six reviews and newspapers want articles from me; in a word, a n 
of circumstances independent of my will besiege and pursue me, and drag 
me from the path I had traced out for myself. 


He had already, when quite a boy, passed through that period of 
religious doubt from which few men of active intellect and earnest 
character are altogether exempt, and he retained to the day of his 
death a vivid recollection of the trial, but it never seems to have 
returned. 

The state of society in France, and especially in Paris, at the 
period when Frederic made his first appearance there in 1831 as 
an unknown student just emerging from boyhood, was sufficiently 
perplexing, if not alarming, to an ardent and passionate believer 
who “had made it his ideal, in an unbelieving and money-loving 
age, to serve truth for truth’s sake.” When he entered the classes 
of the Ecole de Droit he and three others were the only Christian 
students who attended them. It was thirty years since Napoleon, 
after attending a Te Deum at Milan for the victory of Marengo, 
had remarked to his staff that “the atheists of Paris would be 
furious when they heard of it”; and the Abbé Fournier, who first 
announced the circumstance from the pulpit of St. Roch, was 
actually sent to prison for this scandalous libel on the great 
general. But so completely were “the atheists” still in the 
ascendant that a fellow-student of Ozanam’s, meeting him one day 
coming out of church, exclaimed,“ What! are you a Catholic? How 

lad Iam! let us be friends; I thought you were anatheist.” Yetthey 
then attended the same classes for a year. On another occasion 
a young friend who had accompanied him to church, and was mis- 
takenly supposed to be assuming a disrespectful attitude, was. re- 
buked by the preacher. On his explaining himself afterwards, the 
curé replied, with many apologies, ““ We so seldom see a young 
man in our churches, except with a bad motive, that it never 
occurred to me you were an exception to the rule.” Ozanam, as‘we 
have seen, had begun very early to wage a literary warfare with 
unbelief, and had indeed sketched out in his mind an elaborate 
historical scheme, to be noticed presently, which his brief life did 
not enable him more than very partially to carry out. But he felt 
from the first that something more than literary energy was re- 
uired. His opponents admitted that “in bygone days Christianity 
dia indeed work wonders, but to-day it is dead. You, who boast 
of being Catholics, what work can you show to prove your faith 
and make us respect and acknowledge it?” The answer was given 
in the institution of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul for the 
service of the poor, which began with only eight members in May 
1833, but was destined to spread in the course of the next twenty 
years, before its founder's death, over the greater part of Euro 
and even America. The “ eight poor fellows,” as Ozanam pla 
remarked, had increased to 2,000 in Paris alone, visiting 5,000 


' poor families. There were 500 Conferences in France, and others 
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in England, Belgium, Spain, America, and even at Jerusalem. Yet 
it was established under no ordinary difficulties, coming alike from 
friend and foe :— 


“Tt is impossible to blind ourselves to the fact,” says Ozanam ; “ the 

Society has everywhere met with mistrust. If at Lyons it has escaped the 
censure of the ecclesiastical authorities, if even a few venerable priests have 
encouraged it, it has never ceased to be the object of vexations on the part 
of seculars, the big-wigs of orthodoxy, fathers of the council in dress-coats 
and strapped pantaloons, doctors who lay down the law between the morn- 
ing’s newspaper and their business accounts ; persons to whom whatever is 
new is unwelcome, and by whom everything emanating from Paris is 
assumed to be wicked, whose personal opinion on politics is a thirteenth 
article of the creed to them, who appropriate works of charity as their own be- 
longings, and declare modestly, putting themselves in the place of our Lord, 
* Whosoever is not with me is against me” You would hardly believe the 
tricks, the cavilling, the insults, the meannesses we had to bear from these 
people, who are all in perfectly good faith. The most estimable have been 
carried away by the general feeling, and we had a great deal to sutier even 
from those who love us.” 
In his last journey to Italy, just before his death, he was 
engaged in visiting or founding Conferences of the Society there. 
At Florence he spealis of ‘‘ meeting our little family, where the 
tongues are different, but the same friendly clasp of the hand, the 
same brotherly cordiality.” One of his latest efforts, when too 
weak himself to take part in it, was to secure through a friend the 
foundation of two Conferences at Siena. But for the history of 
the Society and its work we must refer our readers to Miss O’Meara’s 
volume. 

Ozanam, who had, much against the grain, joined the Bar of 
Lyons, as the surest means of providing support for his family 
aiter his father’s death, and accepted in 1539 the Chair of Com- 
mercial Law in that city, gladly availed himself in the following 

ear of the offer of the Professorship of Foreign Literature in 

aris. He had already at the close of 1838 taken his degree as 
Doctor of Literature, where Dante formed the thesis of his French 
essay, which proved, we are told, “more than a success, it was a 
revelation ” :— 

Ozanam had studied the character and the genius of Dante until he had 
come to love him with something of religious enthusiasm. In revealing 
the unsuspected beauties of the pathetic, mysterious tigure, he rose to heights 
of inspiration which it is seldom given to human eloquence to reach, and 
never except when it is the inspired messenger of the soul. He evoked the 
spirit of the dead poet, and bid the living look upon him. As at the voice 
of amagician, the clouds rolled away, and the luminous figure stood re- 
vealed against the background of the thirteenth century, crowned with its 


triple halo of exile, poet, and theologian. The audience, spellbound with 
admiration, listened in breathless silence. M. Cousin, one of the examiners, 
and a qualified judge of eloquence, bere it while he could ; but at last, like 
one beside himself, he cried out, “ Ozanam, how is it possible to be so 
uent?” ‘Tears flowed on every side, and choked applause, until the 
orator, himself overcome with emotion, descended from that tribune which 
he had conquered as the pedestal of his future glory ; then the entire hall 
rose with an irrepressible shout. ‘This thesis, so long and laboriously pre- 
was the kernel of a volume which Ozanam published later, under the 

title of Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au Treizieéme Siécle. 
This book, in which it may fairly be said that Ozanam has 
thrown more light than any other modern critic on the complex 
meanings of the Divine Commedia, was not published till many 
years afterwards. It forms the conclusion, as the Civilisation au 
Cinquiéme Siécle—which was crowned at the French Academy the 
year after his death—forms the commencement, of what was in- 
tended to be a literary history of the middle ages from the fifth 
century. to the close of the thirteenth, of which however only a 
few fragments are left to us. The Etudes Germaniques, describing 
the condition of the Germans in Pagan times and their conversion 
to Christianity, and Les Poétes Franciscains, form intervening links 
in the series. Most of his works were developed out of lectures 
delivered at the Sorbonne, taken down in shorthand at the time, 
and afterwards revised by himself. In these lectures, and in the 
sympathetic audience which gathered round his chair, he always 
took a warm interest. There was a fascination about his character 
and his method of teaching which gave him an unrivalled power 
of attraction for the young. When he first began lecturing at the 
Collége Stanislas, there was one pupil whom all the masters had 
given over as incorrigibly stupid. Ozanam one day called him up 
to his desk and spoke kindly to him, taking pains to make him 
understand the subject of the lesson. The boy was so touched by 
this unexpected notice that he wrote to thank Ozanam, assuring 
him that his kindness would not be thrown away; he said, 
“Je vous jure que je ferai limpossible pour vous prouver ma recon- 
naissance,” and he kept his word. At the end of the year he carried off 
the first prize, and he is now a member of the Academy. We are 
not much surprised to learn that “ his pupils loved him almost to 
idolatry,” and that during the eighteen months he taught at the 
College he never had to punish any of them. It was a still greater 
satisfaction to him when some of them, who had come there un- 
believers, assured him that what a number of sermons could not 
do for them he had done in an hour; he had made them 
Christians. When he had to leave his post for.a professorship at the 
University, the boys, in despair at losing him, not only wrote 
entreating him “to preserve to us, if possible, the master we have 
most loved,” but even a to the Minister, M. Villemain, im- 
ploring him to suspend the prohibition of holding the two offices 
together. But this petition could not be granted. In his last ill- 
ness, while there was still some faint hope of recovery, Ozanam 
longed to be able to return to his duties at the Sorbonne,-saying 
that ‘the memory of the young, eager, and sympathetic crowd is 
continually pulling his heart-strings back to Paris.” What Dr. 
Farrar has somewhere said of his friend Lacordaire might be said 
of him also— that he was “loved by men, and worshipped by 


teaching, but still more in the genial and affectionate nature which 
made him also a popularspeaker with working-men, whom he used 
to address in the crypt of St. Sulpice, and the idol of his friends. 
His faith in the power of friendship was as strong as his 
personal delight in what seemed to be a necessity of his existence. 

It was another side of the same temper which made him 
scrupulously gentle in his treatment of what he regarded as 
fatal error; and hence “the example of generous controversy,” 
which he was always careful to maintain, drew on him the 
fierce attacks of the Univers, then, as now, the organ of Ultra- 
montane fanaticism. Lacordaire, who thoroughiy sympathized 
with this feeling, praised him for being “gentle to all men, 
and just towards error.” And this moderation sprang cer- 
tainly from no half-heartedness or indifference, but from a tender 
regard for “noble minds led astray by the vices of early education, 
or the force of evil example.” To a freethinking friend who had 
written tocondole with him on the vexatious attacks made upon 
the Le Nouvelle, which he was then conducting, he replied, de- 
clining the doubtful compliment of being thought “ better than my 
Church, which is yours also. For it is to your Catholic mother 
and forefathers that you owe the traditions of Christian education, 
the nobility of soul, delicate straightforwardness, and staunch 
honesty which have always drawn me to you.” For mere outward 
conformity, and the line of the Univers, which was “ attacking 
Lacordaire in order to rehabilitate the Inquisition,” he had no 
patience. “There is not a Voltairian encumbered with an 
income of a few hundreds,” he pertinently remarked, “ who is not 
wild to send everybody to mass, on condition that he does 
not go himself.” It will perhaps surprise some good Protestants 
to learn that from boyhood he had been in the habit of reading 
the Bible daily, usually in Hebrew or Greek, and this habit he 
cherished to the end; during his last illness he devoted half-an- 
hour to it every morning on waking. 

Ozanam always disclaimed the character of a politician, and never 
in fact entered on active political life, though he hesitated for a 
moment before declining the earnest requisition of his fellow- 
townsmen to offer himself as representative of Lyons in the 
National Assembly of 1848. But, while averse to a political 
career, he was, like Lacordaire, a decided Liberal in opinion, and 
his letters mauifest an intense dislike of the alliance of the Church 
with absolutism, and a robust faith in the religious future of 
democracy, which was not shaken by his disappointment at the 
results of the Revolution of 1848. He looked at political questions 
from the social side, and considered the influence of Christianity 
in doing away with the sharp demarcation of rival classes— 
what he called “the violent shock of opulence and poverty ”— 
to be the true panacea for the ills of modern society. It 
was the object of the Ere Nouvelle, which he started in 1848, 


| with the co-operation of Lacordaire, to propagate Christian 


| democratic principles. 


The secret of this influence lay partly in his power of 


boys.” 


It is curious at this distance of 
time, and in the light of all that has since occurred, to read the 
account of his visit to Rome in 1847, and his enthusiastic de- 
scription of the reforming policy of Pius IX. There are several 
very interesting episodes in the biography on which we have no 
space to dwell here. Such is the story of the origin of Lacordaire’s 
famous Conferences at Notre Dame, mainly through Ozanam’s 
influence in overcoming the hesitation of the excellent, but some- 
what timid, Mgr. Quélen, Archbishop of Paris, who, however, at 
the end of the first course, publicly thanked the “ pious and 
eloquent ” preacher, and named him on the spot Canon of the 
Cathedral. Such, again, is the part he took in suggesting to Mer. 
Quélen’s successor, Archbishop Affré, the courageous attempt at 
mediation which ended in what may justly be termed his martyr- 
dom at the barricades on June 25, 1548. A story told by his friend, 
the Abbé Perreyve, is very characteristic of him ina different way. 
Some money collected for the poor by a Protestant congregation in 
Paris had been handed over by its minister to Ozanam for dis- 
tribution. On his mentioning the incident the same evening at a 
conference of St. Vincent of Paul, one member proposed that the 
money should go first for the relief of the Catholic poor, who 
were the more numerous, and the surplus be given to some 
indigent Protestant families. Ozanam sprang indignantly to 
his feet, exclaiming that, if this proposal was adopted, 
and if it was not distinctly understood that the Society succoured 
the poor without reference to creed or country, he would at once 
return the Protestants the alms they had given him, say ing, ‘‘ Take 
it back; we are not worthy of your confidence.” ‘The pro 

which he deprecated was not even put to the vote. For these and 
many other striking incidents in his life, as well as for the 
touching description of the closing scene, we must refer our readers 
to the volume itself. We thank Miss O’Meara for this 
oa and interesting aaa of a noble life, which those who 

ve once taken it up will not find it easy to put down. 


SOME MUSICAL WORKS.* 


OST of our modern musical treatises are either translations 
from the German or based on German works. It is ac- 


* The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Professor Pietro 

rma. Loudon: Henry S. King & Co. 

An Elementary Treatise on Musical Intervals and Temperament. By 
R. H. M. Bosanquet. Lonaon: Macmillan & 

A Text-Book of Harmony. For the Use of Schools:and Students. By 
C. E. Horsley. ndon : Sampson Low & Co. 
ae the House. By John Hullah, LL.D. London: Macmillan & 
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cordingly a pleasant change when an Italian of Professor 
Blaserna’s ability gives us his view of the subject. From the 
highly musical character of the Italian people, and from the 
assiduity with which scientific studies are now pursued in that 
country, one might reasonably look for an interesting work on the 
science of music from that quarter, and the volume before us does 
not disappoint this expectation. It supplies the reader with a clear 
and succinct account of those facts and laws of physical acoustics 
which have a direct bearing on the structure of the musical scale, 
harmony, &c. The author thus follows Helmholtz in his great 
work, The Sensations of Tone, in recognizing a department of science 
connecting the physical and wsthetic sides of music. Indeed his 
Weatment of the subject is largely based on the researches 
and reasonings of Helmholtz, which he descrikes as “the 
syothesis of one of the grandest creations of the imagi- 
wation—a creation that in itself forms one of the most 
frilliant pages in the history of human culture.” Yet we should 
birdly advise a student to go to Professor Blaserna in order to get 
a clear and orderly view of the new science which Helmholtz has 
constructed. For one thing, he confines himself to physical 
acoustics, and does not touch on the physiological conditions of 
musical sounds, Though this course has certain advantages, it 
fails to convey a full comprehension of Helmholtz’s theory as to 
the nature of timbre, harmony, &c. A graver objection may be 
raised against the order in which the author has chosen to ex- 
—_ his science. The nature of musical quality or tembre is 

iscussed after that of harmony. That is to say, the more complex 
phenomenon is explained before the more simple. This points to a 
radical fault in the motive of the book, which seems to be to fit in 
Helmhoitz’s theory of consonance as depending on a purely nega- 
tive condition, the absence of beats, with the old theory of 
Dumerical ratios. Professor Blaserna appears to be undecided as 
to how much value to give to the one circumstance, how much to 
the other, just as though they might be co-operating influences. 
On the whole, however, he appears to lean to a couclusion 
diametricaily opposed to that of Melmholtz—namely, that harmony 
consists iu the combination of notes having simple ratios, and that 
beats are simply a mode of testing when these ratios are per‘ect. 
If tuis is the Professor's meaniug, he wholly misses the signiti- 
cance of lieimboltz’s discoveries. According to these, the old 
doctrine of ratios mistook a mere accidental concomitant of har- 
mony ior its essential condition. Accordingly it is impussible now 
to avy one who adopts these discoveries to resort to the old 
hypothesis; and to begin with an account of the phenomena from 
the old point of view, and then suddenly to pass over to Helm- 
hoitzs standpoint, as Professor Lluserna does (in part at least), is 
to mistake the historical order of a science for the order of expo- 
sition. 

Pro‘essor Blaserna seizes quite correctly, as we think, the rela- 
tion of musical science to esthetics or the theory of art. There is 
nothiug absulute in our system but “the laws of notes and their 
combinations ’; ‘ but the application of these laws is rather vague, 
and there remains a very wide and indeterminate tield, which will 
be traversed in very different ways by ditlerent nations at 
various historical epochs” (p. 110). This is clear enough; yet 
is it quite consistent with it to say (p. 175) that science 
“jis in a position to deduce rigorously the rules of the art 
of music, and could easily create it anew if it happened to 
be lost”? Here “the art of music” must be taken to 
mean simply the principles which underlie all musical systems. 
How by means of these any detinite form of musical art is to be 
reconsiructed is far from evident. In his concluding chapter 
Professor Lilaserna seeks by help of a brief historical sketch 
to upset the suppusition that German and Italian music are essen- 
tialiy ditierent in their aims and methods, But, in reality, the 
couciusion reached is simply that they were not always so un- 
likeas they are now. The author recognizes the strong and the 
weak poinis in the style of Rossini, and generally in the eminently 
vocal melody of Italian music; at the same time he has a high 
appreciation for the instrumental music of Germany, including 
even that of Richard Wagner. The impartiality of his tastes is 
illustrated in the high rank which he accords to Paris as a centre 
of musical influence. That intluence is defined by saying ‘“ that 
she insists on the creation of a type of music which should contain 
the good points of the German and Italian schools without their 
exaggeration.” This may perhaps serve as a new argument for 
M. Victor Hugo when he next descants on the destiny allotted to 
France as the centre of illumination for the modern world. 
Prviessor Blaserna has a view of the future of music which 
naturally suggests by contrast that which was vaguely expressed 
by Mr. J. S. Mill. Mr. Mill, it will be remembered, was greatly con- 
cerned with the probable pogo ee! of musical combinations, 
aud appeared to despair of the possibility of a large range of 
new musical impressions. Our author is, on the contrary, an 
optimist in his predictions, and he bases his optimism on the 
imperfection of our present system of equal temperament, and on 
the possibilities of new sensuous delight which lie in some approxi- 
matin to the system of perlectintervals. That our present system 
“is endured, and even thought beautiful, only shows that our ears 
have been systematically falsitied from infancy.” He seems to have 
a special disiike to the pianoforte, as in a large part answerable for 
vhe continuation of our crude system of melody and harmony. 
“The pianoforte is truly the instrument of the temperate scale ; it 
hus been developed, has lived, and probably will decay with it.” 
This is dealing more harshly with our ladies’ favourite instrument 
than the novelist who recently spuke of it as “ that wooden instru- 


ment.” Yet there are probably not a few Londoners, victims of 
thin partition walls anh pertinaciously musical neighbours, whe 
will feel a certain relief in hearing that there is a good chance of 
the pianoforte decaying with growing musical enlightenment. 
Enough has been said to show that Professor Blaserna’s book. in 
spite of one or two serious de‘ects, contains a good deal of inter- 
esting matter. As an exposition of the elements of physical 
acoustics so far as they bear on music, it is very good, though it 
wi!l hardly take the place in England of the excelient works of 
Pro‘essor Tyndall and Mr. Sedley-Taylor, Its chief interest lies 
in the expre:sion of national and personal views as to the aims of 
musical art. Should the volume reach a second edition, one or 
two improvements of the text might be effected. Thus there are 
certain oddities of style, such as the repetition of “I will show’ 
(p. 57). Again the translator uniformly uses the term “ temperate” 
for the more usual “ tempered.” Lastly, the names of persons, 
which are usually given in italics, but occasionally escape into 
Roman letters, should be printed uniformly. 

Mr. Bosanquet’s little work will appeal probably to a much 
| smaller audience than the volume we have just noticed. Itisa 
fact that even among musicians there are few who trouble them- 
selves about the question of temperament and the imperfection of 
the harmonies of our present system. We do not say that this 
must necessarily be so, still less that it ought to be so. Indeed, if 
we are to accept Professor Blaserna’s glowing account of the future 
of music when regenerated by an abandonment of our present 
| system, it is clearly the business of all lovers of the art to inquire 
into the matter, and Mr. Bosanquet’s treatise offers them an excellent 
opportunity of doing so. The nature and relative advantages of 
| our equal temperament system and of other systems, ancient and 
modern, which might be adopted as its substitutes, are plainly set 
forth with the least possible resort to mathematical formule. The 
author hardly seems to go so far as Pro‘essor Blaserna in extolling 
the advantages of a perfect system overa tempered one. At least he 
tells us in his preface that he sees no reason why our present 
system should not co-exist with o‘)\cr and better systems (as those 
of perfect fifths and per‘ect thirds); and this could hardly be said 
by one who held our tempered scale to be odious to ears once 
familiarized to more perfect intervals. Indeed the value of Mr. 
Bosanquet’s work is that it is, as he himse!f tells us, one of classifi- 
cation. It has been objected by Dr. Stainer that musical theory 
should follow practice. ‘To this our author replies, first of a!l, that 
theory does not always follow practice. In the case of a science 
like music, with a practical side, this side ‘is in advance up toa 
certain point in the history; the theory lags behind; but it may 
always be expected that at some point the theory may overtake 
the practice, and then, and not till then, is it capable of rendering 
use‘ul assistance.” This is true, Mr. Bosanquet thinks, of the 
present stage in musical development. In the second place, he 
contends that the new theory is not so far in advance of ractice 
as Dr. Stainer supposes. And here he points to the fact of the ex- 
istence of a notation fitted for the expression of perfect fifths and 
thirds, and of a musical apparatus capable of exhibiting side by 
side the combination of the temperament system and perfect, or 
approximately perfect, intervals. This includes the enharmonic 
harmonium exhibited in the Loan Collection at Kensington, and 
the enharmonic organ built by Mr. Bosanquet for the Musical 
Association, each of which has a generalized keyboard. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Bosanquet’s account of temperament and of rival 
systems is a very fair and impartial one, and cannot fail to help on 
a practical solution of the problem. 

The elementary Teat-Book of ITarmony from the pen of Mr.C.E. 
Horsley, son of the well-known composer Wiiliam Horsley, 
derives a peculiar interest from the recent death of the author. 
The work seems well adapted to beginners, and puts the relations 
of our scale and harmony in a clear and easily apprehended form. 
It is perhaps a pity that the author goes somewhat out of his way 
to undervalue the study of acoustics by musicians. One does not, 
it is true, look for the laws of vibration and their bearing on 
musical intervals in an elementary text-book on composition, but 
it does not follow from this that the study of these phenomena 
may not be of very great utility to musicians. Music must of 
course be judged by its eflect on the ear; but the ear may be 
| Very variously trained, and physical thecry, by telling us the con- 
| ditions of ideally perfect music, may, as it is likely to do in the 
‘hands of Helmholtz and others, conduct us to something better. 
| Apart from this, however, the text-book is to be praised as much 
for what it omits as for what it includes. 

Mr. Hullah’s contribution to the “ Art at Home” series condenses 
a muss of sound instruction on musical matters, and presents this 
instruction in a most agreeable form. The writer holds with justice 
that music has not yet taken its rightful place in our home-life, and 
his little work will prove, we trust, as much a potent stimulus to 
the home cultivation of music as it certainly is a valuable guide to 
those who do not need the stimulus. The music most fitting 
for the house is that which employs the largest number of per- 
formers, and consequently vocal music. Mr. Hullah’s informa- 
tion respecting the various forms of vocal music, its finest histo- 
rical examples, and the best way to reproduce them, is as 
as one could wish. He writes, too, very sensibly on the kinds 
of instrumental music best adapted to the private room. The 

jano is of course the home instrument par excellence, and 

r. Hullah very clearly shows its advantages. At the same time 
‘he strongly urges the practice of string instruments—which, he 
| might have added, serve by relief and contrast to enhance the 
| quality of the piano—and has even a good word to say for the now 
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unfashionable harp and guitar. The disagreeable consequences to 
others which attend the first learning of instruments, especially 
the violin, might, he thinks, be greatly abated if music—that is, the 
comprehension of musical symbols by help of a trained ear—were 
taught before performance on an instrument. Mr. IHu!lah ridicules 
in a very wholesome way some of our many alfectations and ex- 
travagances in musical matters. Thus he inveighs against the 
demand for a useless extension of the register in our pianos, and 
exposes the folly of girls preferring to sing soprano rather than 
contralto. Tis remarks, too, on giving distinctness to the 
words in singing, and on the fashion of singing in foreign lan- 
guages before their sounds are mastered, are very timely. If 
there is one fault in Mr. Hullah’s book, it is the venial one 
that he over-magnilies his office. He tacitly takes for granted 
that music at home must always give enjoyment, and that the 
more of it there is the better for all. We by no means wish to 
question all he says on the incresed enjoyment of music by those 
who can themselves take part in it,and we think that combination 
in musical performances might be made a much greater source of 
home pleasure than it yet is. Only it will not do to forget the 
few unfortunate ones who cannot take part in these per‘ormances, 
and to whom home might become something very unlike an earthly 
paradise if it were to resound evening alter evening with the 
utterances of enthusiastic, but not quite faultless, executants. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M COHEN has attempted in two thick octavo volumes, and 
AVE ¢ with a wonderful amount of learning, to rebabilitate the 
Pharisees in public opinion.* Teisons, he remarks, who have 
hitherto toed | judgment on that important section of the Jewish 
community have derived their ideas from a misconception of the 
Gospels and from the erroneous statement of Josephus. In the 
first plice, an attentive stuay of the New Testament Scriptures 
must, he thinks, lead to the conviction that our Loid, whilst de- 
nouncing the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, directed his withering 
accusations only against a small minority of Yastufes, who, at 
Jerusalem as elsewhere and in every epoch in the worid’s history, 
took advantage of the reputation which their biethien enjoyed to 
impose upon the multitude. Again, the object of Jose; hus in 
describing the Pharisees as a sect of thinkeis exclusively bent upon 
discussing problems of theodicy and a. was to persuade the 
Greeks and Romans that the meta) hysical schools of the classical 
world had their counterpart in thuse of Jerusalem. No one, we 
are told, can form an adequate notion of what the Pharisees 
really were who has not studied the monuments of the Jewish 
law, the ‘Talmud and the Mischnah; irom an attentive perusal 
of these it is evident that Pharissism was really a protest of 
rationalism against sacerdotalism, and that the Pharisees of old 
may be defined as the Protestants of Judaism, just as the Protes- 
tants may be ssid to be the Pharisees of Christianity. Such, in 
brief, is the somewhat novel thesis maintained by M. Cohen, who, 
after considering his heroes from the religious point of view, 
examines also their political tendency, and cails them the Girondists 
of the Hebrew world. 

The beautiful volume published by M. Arthur Rhonét combines 
the entertaining features of a beok of travels with the more solid 
merits of an archeological aud historical essay. ‘lhe descrip- 
tions of Alexandria, Cairo, the lelta, and Sakkarah are tull 
of life and of rich colouring ; but we have also the account of a 
visit to Memphis in company with Mariette Ley, and here the anti- 
quary will tind plenty to interest him. An apj;endix contains, 
amongst other interesting items, first, a description by M. Maspéro 
of the religious belief of the ancient Igyptians, and, secondly, a 
summary of the history of Egypt, from the earliest times to the 
present day ; the former of these is repr.nted {rom the well-known 
dlistuire ancienne des peuples de ?Oricnt, published by Messrs. 
llachette. Fifty-five woodcuts and eight maps add much to the 
importance of the wok. M. Rhoné does not neglect the political 
side of his subject, but his remarks on the present and future of 
Egypt are extremely gloomy. He has evidently a very unfavour- 
abie opinion of the moral condition of the people. Everything in 
Egypt would, he thinks, be for the best if the periection of 
machinery and boundless natural resources were the only elements 
of prosperity and peace. 

The Turko-Russian question has had its influence even upon 
philological reeearch, and M. Emile Legrand’s new volume, 
relating, as it does, to Turkey and the Danubian Principalities ft, 
takes us immediately to the theatre of the present war. It com- 
prises seven poems printed together with a French translation, 
notes, a glossary, and a valuable preface. The author begins with 
an apology for re-editing works which have already appeared. He 
remarks that most of these works are as rare as M55., and that, 
moreover, the slovenly style in which they were previously 
pr.nted amply justities the pains bestowed upon them on the pre- 
sent occasion, Une point on which he insists is the importance 
of a knowledge of modzrn Greek in helping to settle doubtful 
readings in classical authors ; this M. Legrand illustrates from the 
consideration of a line in the Antigone of Sophocles, and also from 


* Les Pharisiens. Par T. Cohen. Paris: Lévy. 

¢ L’ Egypte a petites journées. Par A. Rhoné. Paris: Leroux. 

t Recueil de poémes historiques en Gree vulgaire. Publiés, traduits et 
anuotés par d. Paste: Leroux. 


his own acquaintance with the works of Theocritus, Another 
interesting subject discussed at much length by him is the 
orthography of modern Greek. He notices, first, the corrupt 
spelling both of MSS. and early printed books; where the most 
elementary rules are constantly broken, if indeed rules of any kind 
can be said to have existed; he then gives a few simple direc- 
tions to help the reader to unravel the mysteries of modern Greek 
writing and prosody; and he concludes by reiterating the hope 
already expressed by M. Fauriel and M. Hase that a language 
essentially rich, clear, simple, and harmonious may be studied 
with the care it deserves. In addition to the general preface, each 
of the poems here printed is introduced by an historical and 
bibliographical notice. 

M. Joseph Fabre’s History of Philosophy * is not, strictly 
speaking, a manual, except so far as brevity is concerned ; for it 
dismisses with a bare mention writers and schools that are 
generally known, while it dwells at much length upon names 
and epochs which popular handbooks are apt to pass over as in- 
significant. ‘Thus very few historians of metaphysics have much 
to say about the Jews, the Egyptians, or the extreme East; but 
here M. Fubre goes into particulars, whilst he says comparatively 
little respecting the school of Alexandria, the New Platonists, and 
the Gnostics. His estimates are generally very fair, except when 
he attempts to deal with medizval philosophy, about which he 
evidently knows next to nothing. It is a great pity that the 
book should be so wretchedly printed, and that it at contain 
neither dates nor bibliographical references. 

What are the causes, asks M. Alexandre Glénard, which have 
brought about the war between the Russians and the Turks? 
Two quite distinct ones, he replies—tirst, the conduct of the 
Turks towards the Christians, and secondly the national aspirations 
of Russia. M. Glénard arguest that the attitude which the Czar has 
assumed is justified by the wanton cruelty and misgovernment 
of the Sultan; but he tells us at the same time that, inde- 
pendently of this determining cause, the natural laws of emigration 
uust drive the Russians southward, and form a permanent threat 
to the TurLish Empire. The constant policy of the Czars, based 
upon facts which are beyond the control even of despots, hus been 
the destruction of the Ottoman Empire, and the correspondence 
of Catharine II. with Voltaire, which M. Glénard notices, is full 
of curious details on this subject. His volume is a suggestive and 
well-written summary of the Eastern question. 

M. René Fowet, a member of Messrs. Hachette’s firm, and the 
French repiesentative at the late Philadelphia Exhibition, has 
pubiished a Report ¢ on the specimens of printing sent to Anerica. 
it seems that the Canadians have of late years made marked 
progress in this department, witness the great Atlas of Canada, 
which reflects much credit upon the Toronto press. M. Fouret 
shows the comparative state of the printing and publishing 
business in the various countries of Europe; we find that the 
Paris Cercle de la librairte exerted itself to the utmost with the 
view of maintaining the old reputation of French printers, and 
that the result of these efforts was quite as successiul at Phila- 
delj hia as it had been in Vienna. The Dutch, however, appear to 
carry olf the palm; their hundred and twenty-six publishers 
producing masterpieces of typography, etching, and chromo-litho- 
grajhy. M. Fouret notices especially an illustrated edition of the 
dramatic works of Vondel, whom he calls the Dutch Shakspeare. 

We have often had occasion in these co:umns to speak 
of the state of the French colleges and lycées. We have men- 
tioned numerous works published on the subject of educa- 
tional reform, and have discussed the efforts made to sup- 
press what is called the internat—that is to say, the 
system of boarding within the precincts of the school buildings. 
Wheiher at some future period tnternats are doomed to dis- 
appear is more than we can decide; the tendency at present 
is just in the contrary direction, for the Government /ycées, 
the private schools, and the municipal colleges are extend- 
ing, instead of diminishing, their buildings, and the higher educa- 
tional establishments, such as the Ecole Normale, the Ecole de 
Suint-Cyr, and the Ecole Polytechnique, have not the slightest 
iutention of closing their doors. We must accept, therefore, the 
internat as a necessary fact, and endeavour to improve its 
hygienic conditions as much as wecan. Such is the object of 
Dr. Kiant’s excellent little volume.§ It is written * an 
essentially practical man who has carefully studied the question, 


“not only in France, but in Germany and in England. 


The large quarto volume on the state of Algeria from 1873 to 
1875, just published by the French Government ||, contains, first, 
a jormidable array of statistical documents and tables; and next, 
a report ny General Chanzy, the Governor-General of the colony, 
dea.ing with the facts supplied by his tables. Amongst the con- 
clusious at which he arrives, we may more particularly refer to 
those bearing on education. It has been asserted that, if we 
endeavour to draw up u comparative account of the state of what 
our neighbours call tnstruction secondaire (grammar school teach- 
ing) in the principal countries of the world, Algeria heads the 


* Histoire de la philosophie. Par Joseph Fabre. Premitre partie. Antiquité 
et moyen-age. Puris: Germer-Bailliére. 

¢ La guerre Worint. Par Alexandre Glénard. Paris: Lévy. 

t Exposition internationale de Fhiludelphie, section Frangaise ; rapport 
sur Cimprimerie et la libruirie. Par M. René Fouret. lwprimerie 
nationale. 

§ L’hygiene de [éducation dans les internats. Par A. Riant. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Uo. 

|| Statistique géxérale de l’ Algérie ; 1873 @ 1875. Imprimerie nationale, 
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list. According to a Report by M. Levasseur, after the Vienna 
Exhibition, it would seem that in Algeria one boy out of a 
hundred and nine inhabitants frequents the colleges; Greece 
comes next, then Germany and Belgium, whilst France occupies 
only the fourth rank. M. Levasseur says nothing about England. 
We should like to see these figures critically tested. 

M. Gidel gave us two years ago a history of French medieval 

literature, chiefly made up, with the help of the scissors, of large 
extracts from the Histoire littéraire de la France *, and the works 
of MM. Ampére, Littré, &. We have now a second volume, 
beginning with the Renaissance period, and taking us to the end of 
the seventeenth century ; here again we are sorry to find so small 
an amount of original work, and such a constant drawing upon the 
erudition of others. It may of course be said that, aiter all, M. 
Gidel could not do better than place before his readers the results 
of investigations made by the best authorities; we answer that he 
aight have accomplished his p with equal success in a more 
artistic manner. The field covered in this small volume is a very 
wide one, and it includes literary questions which are still sub 
judice ; for instance, the real merits of the literary revolution intro- 
duced by Du Bellay’s Zilustration de lalangue frangaise, the quarrel 
about the ancients and the moderns, and the services rendered to 
taste by the J’réciewx and the Précieuses. On all these points M. Gidel 
gives interesting details, it is true, but he too often merely quotes 
what M. Demogest or M. Gérusez has to say, instead of delivering 
judgment on his own account. 

The gossiping volumes of M. Fournier, which remind us of the 
more famous Curiosities of Literature, have long been popular, and 
successive editions have improved them from time to time. Thus it 
is with the Vieu2z-neuf t, that amusing collection of documents in- 
tended to show that our modern inventions and discoveries are 
usually nothing else than réchauffés of old appliances. Fancy 
Hesiod quoted as an authority for crinoline, vaccination anti- 
cipated by the Hindusand Persians, Pascal inventing the omnibus, 
Mahomet recommending the use of tar ages before Bishop Berkeley ! 
But we must leave our readers to find for themselves these and 
many other details of antiquarian interest in M. Fournier's three 
closely-printed and substantial duodecimos. 

M. Valbert’s political sketches ¢, which had already appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, are, as one might imagine, not flattering 
portraits of German statesmen. The first chapter treats of journalism, 
a kind of literature not very likely to flourish in a country that 
enjoys a “strong government”; indeed the newspapers of the Father- 
land have been judged pretty severely by one of their own writers, 
who said lately, “1 donot know many German newspapers whose 
editorial staff does not boast of a person fond of mud baths.” The 
memoirs of Prince Hardenberg, the trial of Count von Arnim, the 
religious question, and the Turko-Russian war, are severally the 
subjects of interesting chapters. M. Valbert holds that peace is 
absolutely indispensable just now in order to complete the unifica- 
tion of Germany, and that nothing but an act of imprudence on 
the part of the clericals would induce Prince Dismarck to 
challenge France once more. He has, M. Valbert observes, his 
“ Vendéans ” to deal with; and the slightest support or encourage- 
ment given to them by their fellow-religionists from without 
would hasten a crisis which certain fanatics are imprudently 
endeavouring to bring about. 

M. Camille Selden’s Portraits de femmes § are not all histo- 
rical, and even the sketches he gives us from well-known personages 
have a tinge of romance about them. The persons who have sat 
to him for their portraits are Mme. de Maintenon, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Mme. d’IIoudetot, Mme. Vigée Lebrun, and 
Mrs. Browning, whom he oddly calls, by way of compliment, “ Un 
Shakspeare femme, et par 1&4 méme moral.” 

Grimod de la Reyniére || is well known to gastronomical vir- 
tuosi. Although his talents and his wit could easily have pro- 
cured for him a distinguished place amongst the best critics of the 
eighteenth century (see his Censeur dramatique), he preferred the 
easy reputation of an epicurean, and the kind of spurious immor- 
tality conferred by the Almanach des gourmands. Te has found a 
good historian in M. Gustave Desnoiresterres, the biographer of 
Voltaire, one of the few men who have studied in its minutest 
details French society as it was a hundred years ago. The 
present volume, written in the style of memoirs, is full of anec- 
dotes; and, like the correspondence of Grimm and Diderot, or 
Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrets, it is a sort of brilliant kaleidoscope, 
where the whole of the ancien régime in extremis moves gaily 
along for the greater delectation of anecdote-mongers. We have 
Beaumarchais with his speculations, Restif de la Bretonne with 
his novels, Malesherbes, Rivarol, and the chronicler Aude, author 
of Cadet-Roussel and Madame Angot. M. Desnoiresterres is very 
amusing ; he may claim, moreover, the merit of having brought to 
light many documents till now unknown. Half his volume is 
made up of hitherto unpublished letters and extracts. 

The new series of éloges published by M. Mignet, and completing 
the three collections previously given], can scarcely fail to obtain 


* Histoire de la littérature francaise, is le Renaissance jusqu’a la . 
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the same success as its predecessors. This style of literature has 
been so much abused that for many persons the word éloge is 
now either meaningless or indicative of persons and subjects 
that deserve quite the opposite of praise. We have seen the 
rehabilitation of Marat and Robespierre, we have read the éloge of 
authors who could scarcely spell correctly, and of savants whose 
learning did not extend far beyond the first four rules of arith- 
metic. But, as the Latin proverb says, Abusus non tollit usum, and 
certainly the notabilities taken by M. Mignet as the subjects of 
his addresses can stand the investigation of the severest critics, 
Very few persons possess to the same extent as the eminent 
Academician the secret of blending biographical details with 
scientific disquisition, and of setting off facts by the mugic 

wer of aclear, quiet, and at the same time fascinating style. 
The earliest model of this happy combination is to be found in the 
éloges delivered by Fontenelle; Cuvier, Flourens, and M. Villemain 
took up the tradition, and now M. Mignet has given it all the 
perfection of which probably it is capable. The present volume 
includes sketches of Savigny, Victor Cousin, Lord Brougham, De 
rs maa Charles Dunoyer, the Duke de Broglie, and Amédée 
Thierry. 

As we are speaking of portraits, let us mention the ex- 
cellent one of M. Juste Olivier, by M. Rambaud, in the Biblio- 
théque universelle.* Composed by a writer who lived on intimate 
terms with Olivier, it abounds in details respecting the Nomantic 
movement of thirty years ago, and the writers who, like 
Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo, and Mme. Desbordes-Valmore, took 
a share in it. It is curious to note the influence of lrench 
thought upon Lausanne and Genevese writers, and to see how 
Parisian journalism was struck both with astonishment and 
delight at the healthy tone which distinguishes the works of M. 
Olivier. The August number of the Bibliothéque universelle gives, 
as might be expected, the lion’s share to articles on Russia and to 
the Panslavist question; M. Claude Rémy’s letter on edu- 
cation is, in another line of thought, a very sensible and amusing 
sketch. 

MM. Charles Robin and Arréat have likewise something to say 
on the subject of pedagogy. The former is a Positivist, a 
worshipper of Auguste Comte, and a follower of M. Littré. We 
thus have the key to his educational views, and we know before-- 
hand the line of argument he is bound to take.t Quoting by 
way of preface a long extract from Professor Huxley, Dr. Robin 
first advocates the development of education on the widest pos- 
sible scale, and, next, he wishes to see it pushed in a scientitic 
direction. Of course the religious difficulty starts up before him, 
and leads him to contradict himself more than once by demanding, 
on the one hand, liberty of education, and, on the other, by 


| claiming on behalf of the State a power which would tend to force 


secularism and positivism down every one’s throat. Still his 
volume contains valuable suggestions, and we would notice 
especially his remarks on the interdependence of all branches 
of knowledge, and on the necessity of pointing out to young 
people how an acquaintance with one cannot be iruitful unless it 
is studied as the consequence of another and the preparation for a 
third. 

The little volume of M. Lucien Arréat{, made up to a great 
extent of quotations from M. Fouillée, M. Taine, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, belongs to the same school as that which we have just been 
noticing. It pronounces sentence of death against Christianity, 
and warns the society of the nineteenth century that there is uo 
use in trying to resist the law of progress which is hurrying us on, 
thanks to science, in the direction of pantheism and we kuow not 
what else. 

In the department of light literature we have not many 
works of much merit before us. The best is the last novel 
of M. Cherbuliez,§ the plot of which rests upon the efforts 
of a clever chevalier dindustrie to swindle an unsuspecting 
heiress. Mme. Claire de Chandeneux, interrupting for a season 
her amusing series of military stories, describes the weakness 
of a proud woman and the struggles of ambition with con- 
science. The Minerva of the tale, the Countess Germaine de 
Maureport, is sketched with much vigour; and the author, whom 
captious critics were already accusing of moving in a very narrow 
groove, has shown that her talent is as varied as it is powerful. || 

M. Jules Verne still goes on with his tales of wonder, his 
voyages extraordinaires, compared with which the wildest 
creations of Captain Mayne Reid look remarkably pale. The mys- 
teries of coal-mines have furnished the incidents of one work", 
whilst JZector Servadac is nothing more or less than a cosmographic 
novel which takes the reader through the trajectories of the princi- 

] planets beyond the orbit of Jupiter.** Here we must of course 

id adieu to science, and commit ourselves to the perilous guidance 
of fancy. 


* Bibliotheque universelle et revue suisse. Aotit 1877. Lausanne: 
Bridel. 

+ L’instruction et Uéducation. Par Ch. Robin. Paris: Decaux & 
Drey four. 

De U'éducation intellectuelle. Par Lucien Arréat. Paris: Germer 
Bailliére. 


§ Samuel Brohl et C . 
L. Hachette & Co. 

i Une faiblesse de Minerve. Par Mme. Claire de Chandeneux. Paris: 

on. 

q Les Indes noires. Par Jules Verne. Paris: Hetzel. 

** Hector Servadac, voyages et aventures a travers le monde solatre. Pay 
Jules Verne. Paris: Hetzel. 


Par Victor Cherbuliez. Paris and London: 


| 
| 
| 
| = 
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Poetry, represented by M. F. Coppée *, M. Ernest d’Hervilly f, 
and especially M. André Lemoyne f, still holds its own in spite of 
the matter-of-fact tendencies of the age; the inspiration is en- 
nobling and pure, and the form is harmonious, revealing all the 
resources of French versification when deftly handled. 

M. Maxime Rude § takes us the round of the Paris cafés; their 
number is indeed legion, and the chronicles of these establish- 
ments, rich with the experience of chess-players, journalists, 
actors, and Bohemians of every kind, are extremely amusing. 


* Lexilée ; poésies. Le Luthier de Crémone ; comédie en un acte. Par F. 
Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 

t Le majorat: comédie en un acte. Par Ernest @Hervilly. Paris: 
Lemerre. 

t Les charmeuses. Par A. Lemoyne. Paris: Charpentier. 

§ Tout Paris au café. Par Maxime Rude. Paris: Dreyfous. 
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GUYS HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 
on Monday, October 1. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

W. Gull, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; G. Owen Rees, 


Phy M.D.; S. Wilks, M.D., F.R.S.; F. W. Pavy, M.D., 
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LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS, AND PRACTICAL COURSES. 


Medicine—Dr. Wilks Pavy. 


Clinical Lectures in Medicine, var and sneeieey, weekly. 
Special Classes are held in the Hospital for vanents preparing ‘for the Examinations of the 
Uroray of London, and of the College of Surgeon 
he Museum of Anatomy, Pathology, ae “Comparative Anatomy (Curator, Dr. Fagge 


0005 an unique collection of Anato 
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Ar The H S and House-Physicians, the Obstetric Residents, Clinical 
aa and Dressers are selected trom the Students according to merit and without pay- 
ment. There are also a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 
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Extrance Scholarships.—Open Scholarship of One penis Guineas, in Classics, Mathe- 
matics, and Modern 1 Open of On d Guineas, in Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, and 2 
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Mr. J. STOCKER. 
Guy's Hospital, July 1877. 


CHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE.—ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.-TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100, 
open to Students who have not entered at any London Med ical School, will be offered for 
competition on September 26. Subjects: Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physics. shane cone 
ship will be awarded to a Candidate ‘af of sufficient merit) osu ¢ Tw wenty your the 
other is limited to Candidates under Twenty-five years of age. An EXHI ITION £50 in 
the same subjects, and One of £40 in the subjects of Preliminary Education, open to Students 
wi have entered the Hospital in October, will be competed for in that month.—For particulars 
Bedi _bereonelly or by letter, to the RESIDENT WARDEN of the College, St. Bart. "8 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY.—SESSION 1877-8. 
FAC ULTY OF MEDICINE. 
me... — Matriculation Examination for the Session 1877-8 will be held on Friday 


for Scholarships and Exhibitions of the First Year will commence on 
tions of the Secon Thursday, 


The E 
Sy October 22; for Scholarships and Exhibi Year, on 

e 

By a recent regulation - the Council, all peg and Exhibitions of the Second, Te. 
and’ Fourth Years, may n r by who have attained the 
standing in any Medical School the Senate of the Queen's 
passed the Matri in the College. 
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Further information and copies of the Prospectus may be had on application to the Registrar. 
By order of the President, 

ARTHUR HILL CURTIS, M.A., LL.D., Registrar. 


SCHOOL of MINES. 
During the re hrs Session, 1877-8, which will co October 1, the followin; 
URSESS of ECTU ES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
2. Metallu: y John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
3. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 


ating By w. M.A., F.R.S., Chairman. 


August 25, 1877. 


_ 


Lecture eis for Students desirous of becoming rohan ates are £30 in one sum, on 
entrance, or two Annual Payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 
Tickets t to Courses of offer Mages at £3 and £4 
cers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, 
may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
For a Prospectus and information apply to the ReGisTRAR, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 


Street, London, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


| Ross: ALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£40 to £20 a year) to be competed for Octobe: Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
Fourteen anda half. Candidates examined at Rosen! or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or 
Mathematics. Terms: with Nomination,Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas 
—— Nomination, 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, 


B DO N © HES HIRE 


’ 
A SCHOOL for BOYS, especially with a view to their preparation fv Public 
Schools, will be opened on September 13, 


It will be conducted by the Rev. H. A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A.., of Hertford Coll 
formerly Macbride Scholar, and the Rev. A. LAW WATHERSTON, M.A., wes 
College, Cambridge (Wrangler). 
The Boys will be made very comfortable, and at the same time a high character and style of 
work will be aimed at. 
Payment, including all necessary expenses except Books, £105 a year. 
Mr. SURRIDGE has had great lence and success in preparing Pupils fo: versi 
the Army, the I Indian, and the = Civil Service, up 
= “ WATHEKSTON has been very successfully engaged in Tuition, especially with young 


odin is kable for its healthi and the beauty of its situation. 
Arrangements as to travelling will be made, if desired, tor Boys caning from London. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1853. for the General Education of Ladies 
ter granting Certificates of Kuowledge. 
Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY TIE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H, the PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Visitor- The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

The CLASSES for the Michaelmas Term will meet on Thursday. October 4. The Entrance 

for New Puyits and for Candidates tor Scholarships will be held at 10 4.M.. on 

‘uesday, October 2. Individual Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music. Classes in 
ox ek ra) for Conversat.on in Mode:n Languages will Le formed, if practicable, on the entry 

Six Name: 

A Preparaiary Class has been formed for Girls ae Fourteen years and upwards, who are not 
able to pass the Entrance Examinatiun. Boarders are received by Miss Woops at 41 Harley 
and by Mra. CAUPENTER, the An early ap) lication is requested, there 

buc a few vacancies. th full may be obtained on application 
iss GROVE, the Lady Resident, at the College Ouice. 
E. 1. PLUMPTRE, D.D.. Principal. 


— COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady Superiat nd: nt —Miss WAY. 

The CLASSES will re-open_for the Michae mia Term on Thursday, Sentember 27. 
Entrance Examination for New Pupils on Wednesday. September 26, at 10 A.M. Prospectuses 
may be had on application to Miss Guove, at the Cul.eze Ouive. 

E. If. UMPTRE, D.D.. Principal. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 5 Iurley Street, W.— 
HIGHER LECTUKES for ADULTS. 
A Syllabus of the Courses for the Michaelmas J'erm will be issued in September. 
E. Pi. UMPE&RE, D.D.. Principal. 


V E R Cc L LE @ XL. 
President —The Right Ton. Far! GRANVILLE, K.G. 

Additional Bu ldings. incind ng a new House for the [lead-Master, witn separate Bed-rooms 

r kift, Boys. have been erected. ‘Tuition trom le te 1s Guiness, Board £45 a sear. 

The NEXT TERM begius un September 19.—For particulars ap,ly to the 


or the JION. SRCRETARY. 
HWE BRIGHTON COLLEG E, 
Principal—The Rev. CHARIE® BIGG. D.D.. late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church. Ox ord. 
Vice-Princ‘pal—The Rev. IL NEWTON, M.A. 
The NEXL TERM commences on ‘Tuesday, September 18. 


HARROW PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—The Rev. (. Il. TANDY, M.A. 
BOYS are prepared for the various Public Schvols. Entrance Scholarships, and other 
Examinations. For i’rospeetus apply to the tev. ©. 1. Taxpy, Harrow. 
_ The Schoul will Re- -open on » Thursday, September 13, 1577. 


ME. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, CATERIITAM VALLEY, 
RE-OPENS September 18. Reference kind y permitted to Col. E. G. Balwer, 
R. Heath. Esa., M.P., and Ke ar- Admiral Maxse, whose Suns are in the Schvol. 


NDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WR EN, 


M.A., ‘ hrist’s Coll., Cambridge, prepares Kesident and Daily PUPILS. About one hall 
of the Candidaies successiui during the last seven ycars were Mr. Wres’s Pupils This 
success is due to the voodness of the teaching and the di-eipl ne and moral control kept up. 
The teachin « of the Universities and the restra nts of Pulie Schools are a ike useless alone, 
(See Lora egy SU, 12, 2. of the Blue B.«k, on thet aining of Cand.dates, 
and pp. 453, 4 . 29, of the Twentieth Keport of the Civil Service Commissioners.) 
In the lust WREy's were first in nearly every subject. Prospectuses 
at Waters’s L.Lrary, 97 Westbourne Grove. V 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST (LINE), COOPER'S HILL, 
and CIVIL SERVICE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES. Wrang. Joh. Col.Cam.. who has passed 
ever 300, receives ELVE PUPILS for the above. High Assistance.— Ealing. W. 


OOLWICH, the LINE, COOPER'S HILL.—Mr. W. F. 

WAI KER. M.A..C.E., lassical Scho'ar and Senior Mathematical Moderat 

Univerrity of Dul.!in, prepares PUPILS for the atove-vamed Com, etitions. During 1576-7 

Twenty-one Prpils pas successful y ; in July 1877, Woo wich (loth); Cooper's IL (13th, 

319th. 2th); with hive fur the Line (9th, 24th. &c.); also, w thin the year 2nd (University); 

6:h, loth. ve. (pen Competition). — Highest places for W ‘ulwich and Lill.Address, 
F. Wacken, M.A., 51 Lower Mount Street, Dublin 


RMY and CIVIL SERVICE.—At the recent Examinations 


Mr. NOKTHCOTT the Ist. 29th, 38th, fur Cooper's Hill ; 1 for Woolwich ; 3rd, 
70th. for Sandhurst.—Rochester Ealing. W. 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST.—MORGAN JENKINS, M.A. 
(“ rang er). assisted by an able staff «f Graduates in Firs’-Class Honours, including 
an Oxford Classinan (Balliol), and a 2nd in Ist Class of Nat. Sci. Tripos, prepares PUPILS 
for the above. Has passed fur Woolwich six out of the seven sent in, znd iu recent list, 
lust parks in July, 1876, 15th in January 1876.— Address, 50 Cornwali Road, West- 
rhe 


ENSINGTON. — EDUCATION.— DAILY CLASSES for 
YOUNG_LADIES ; Senior, Junior, and Elementary. Pupils prepared for Oxford 
Earl For Prospectus appiy to Miss TERRELL, 45 Longridge Koad, 


EV. L. MOLINES will receive into his Family Three or 


Four YOUNG GENTLEMEN who may wish to pass some time in France.— Add:ess, 
Rev. L. MOLINEs, 17 Cours de Casserne, Montpellier. 


>RIGHTON COLLEGE.—Mr. JAMES H. DAVIES, M.A. 


Oxon, F.C.8 , Lecturer on Natural Seience and Assistant Classical Master at 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


M AMS. — RODRIGUES’ NOVELTIFS in MONO- 


GRAMS, Crests and Addresses. Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE. and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically de- 
signed fur any combination of | etters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stampedin Colour 
Reliet. and brilliantly [luminated in Gold. Silver. and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 

RODRIGUES. 42 PICC ADIL ‘LY. LONDON, 


T ra) ri 
NOTICE.—M. ANUFACTURE of SPOONS and FORKS.— 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO. beg to announce that, having succeeded in carrying out 
several important imp: ovements in the above minufa ture. they are now enabled to offer 
their guaranteed qualities at such prices as. while fully mas aintaining the r hizh qu: lity. place 
them within the reach of all classes. Rev:sed [ilustrated Price Lists can be had on application. 
Address, ELKINGTON & CU. 
LONDON—2 Regent Strect, W.; 42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Squa oro the Manufactory, 
HALL ATREEL BIRMINGHAM. 


wove C. ge, 
. DENT & CO., GL Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London, 
4¢ Mavufacturers of CHRONOME WATCHES (Catalogues 
free\to Her Majesty. the Prince of Wales. and Forei: un Sovereign 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory. Greenwich. 


wit 4LIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment to IL.R.1. the Prince of Wales, eondee Catalogue, 
gratis. post paid, containing upwards of 850 JIlustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Electro-Plate Lamps and Gasaliers Bedroom Cabinet Furniture 
Britannia Metal Goods ‘Tea Trays. Urns. x Kettles Dining- and Drawing-room 
Jish Covers ( locks and Candelabra Furniture 
Hot-water Dishes Table Cutlery Chimney and Pier Glasses 
Stoves and lenders Baths and Toilet-ware Turnery Goods 
Marble Chimney pieces Bedding and Bed Hangings Kitchen Utensils 
Kitchen Ranges Tron and Brass Bedsteads 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty ‘arze Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street. W.; 
1. 1A. 2.3. and 4, Newman street, W.; 4.5, a_d6, Perry's Place. W.; and | Newman Yord, W 
Manutactories : 81 Nowm n Sc@et, W.; Newman Mews. London. The cost of delivering 


| goods to the most distant parts of the U infeed Kingdom by Railway is tr.fling. WILLIAM 8, 


BU TON will always undertake delivery ata smal fixed rate. 


VURNISU YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’s HIRE SYSTEM. The original. best. and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large useful Stock to select from. 


.ted oriced ‘atalogue. with ferms, post free.— 248, 244, 250, and 241 Lottenham Court 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CILURCII 


D cCORATIONS.— HEATON. BUTLER. « BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, London. Prize London and Paris. 


CLARK'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SILUTTERS, 
viling, Fire Thief Proof. can be wd ipted to any Windowor other 


3 free. CLA Patentees. Rathbone Place. W.; ?aris. Manchester, 
!.and Dublin. 


KAMPTULICON 


A Warm, Soft, and Rotectess Floor Cloth. 
For Hotels and Club 


Liverjou 


CAR 


For Libraries and Studios. 
or Halls and Stone Fl ors, 
bor Counting and Shops. lor Biliiard Reoms and Passages, 
For Churenes and Public Build. ngs. Plain and in the Choicest Des:gns. 
Soft as an ordinary Carpet, and esjecial!y recommended for the Nursery. Will wash and does 
not absorb dust. 
INDIA-RUBBER MACINTOSII COATS, 
Of superior make, in every material, sty'e, and quality. 
Ladies’ Waterproof Mantles. 


Coachmen's Driving Coats, 
Waterproof Lezzings and Overshoes. 


Wate. proof Driving Aprons and Rugs. 
India-Rubber Hot-Water Bottles. Air and Water Beds, Cushions, &e. 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER MATS, 
For Carriages, Warehow es. Offices, Conservatories and Entrance Ialls, &e. 
ade any size and thickness. 
BRITANNIA RUPBER AN} KAMPTU Lt ‘ON COMPANY, 
32 CANNON STREETL, LONDON, E.C, 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 
The best for Toilet. Nursery, and tor Shaving. 
Recommended as “The most refreshing anid arreeable balm for the Skin,” by 
Mr. | RASMUS WILSON, F.R.S, 
(“Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.”’) inveriably used by 
__ THE PRINCE A AND PRINCESS OF WALE AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
PIEsse and LUBIN-SWEET SCENTS 
POUR CADEAUX 
Jockey Club, Frangipanni. Aloe. White Rose, Psidium, 
d. 1,000 «thers from every flower that breathes a frogranve. Each 2s. 6d, 
Soid by Fashionable Druggists in #1! parts of the World. 
Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Strcet, London. 


Colleze. receives BOARDERS at 125 Eastern Koad. 
BeITsy MUSEUM.—A LITERARY MAN or CLERGY- 


MAN may find a most desirable HOME in a Gentleman's family, close to the British 
Muse: um.—By letter only, to 8. R., care of Mr. Osborne. 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


OME offered to LADY and GENTLEMAN, TWO SISTERS, 


or LADY, with exclusive use of good Drawinz-room, Grand Piano, and access to 
large Gardens; in the house of a Lady near Kensington Park Gardens. Liberal terms.— 
Address, E. M., May's, Piceadilly. 


WILLs’ “THREE CASTL ES."—Thackeray, in “The 


Virginians.” says: * There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia. and no better 
brand the * tHREE Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. wp. x H.O. WALLS, Wholesale and Export only, Bristol and London, 


ILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing Ten), protected by 
our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. & II. O. WILLS, W holesale and E ‘xport only, Bristol and London, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.— EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANTAGES.—_TO BE SOLD or LET. for a term. an exce!lent roomy HOUSE, 

on the College Estate, one of the few which give the right of sending Boys to the Collece as 
y Scholars. Ir has a two-stall Stable rc. Coach-houre, and a good well stocked 
with fu l- .—For cards to View, apply to Mesers. WEEKS & Watts, 


H YDROPATHY.— —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Phosician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin.” For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the p Priv: to Richmond Park. 


prize MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Ph ladelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Jurors’ Award : 


* VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This rt Old Irish Whisky may be hod of the principal Wine and Spirit 
alers, and is supplied to Who.esaie Merchants, in casks and cases, by 


THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, §Linited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 


TH E CONTINENT.—The Shortest, » Cheapest, and Pleasantest 

Route to Holland, Germany, the Rhine, Belzium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, and all 
parts of the Continent is vi@ the Great Eastern Railway and Harwich. 

An Express Train leaves the Liverpool Street Station duily (Sundays —q_ at 8 P.M., 

connexion with the Steamer to Rotterdam, and at 4.45 P.M. on Monday, , and 

Friday. in connexion with the Steamer to Antwerp. 

The Steamers are the finest that run between England =e the Continent. 

Goods and Parcels carried to all parts of the C i atl 

For further information apply to the C tal D . Liverpool Street Station, 
London, E.c. 8. SWARBRICK, General Manager. 


HOTELS. 
RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea and 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long lished. Suiteso 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water | the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


LFR ACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 
Picturesque Grounds of 5 acres. 20 Rooms. and all modern comforts. Charges fixed and 
moderate. *sTuble d’héte daily.—Tariff on application to the MANAGER. Ilfracombe, Devon. 


KINA WA N’S WwW 
Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most who'esome. Dr. I[ASSALL says: “ The samples were soft and mellow to 
the taste.aromatic and ethereal to the smell. ‘The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
weil matured. and of very excellent qual.ty.”” 20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per dozen, 


£7 4s. per six dozen. £12 15s. per quarter-cask , £24 per hoguhead. rail paid. to any Station 
in England, by THUS. NUNN & SONS. Wine, Spirit. and Liqueur Merchants, 44 Lamb's 
Concuit Street. W.C. (Established 1801) who beg distinctly to state that the above is not the 
ordinary Marsala of commerce : a com; varison with it will at once convince, and fully bear out 
the assert.on that. whether as rega/ds its price or quality, it is the best family wine extant. 
‘They are continually receiving, from all pa ts of the worid. the most flattering testimonials of 
its exce lence, from customers in every rank of Ife. It is free from heat or the a 
approach to acidity, and vastly improves by keeping ; and numbers drink it with satistactio: 
who cannot touch sherry. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Prop thecelelrated Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles. Sauces and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name. beg to remind the Publie that every artiec!e prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and Crinity Street. London. S -E. 


M ARGATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea.— The 


Married,or Two Ladies, received as Boarders at 16 6s. per Week. Inclusive Terms.— 
Mr. R. Kerr, Carlton Hotel, Margate. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are partiontorly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so muny years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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